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WITCHCRAFT AT DEACON WIGGINS’. 
In Two Chapters.—Chap. I. 


more than a year,’ 


By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


“What has become of Sam Lawson lately ?”’ 
said my Aunt Nabby, as she sat knitting by the | 
kitchen fire, after the supper; “why, I haven't | 
seen Sam for a fortnight.” 

“T heard him say he hada job of work to do| 
over in Sherburn,” said my grandfather. | 
“Well, really, it does seem sort o’ lonesome not 

to see Sam round,” said my grandmother. 
“So it does, grandma,” said both of us boys 


: was deé > buried her hand- 
with emphasis; ‘“‘we don’t have anybody to tell | ed he wwted hes na 
cmcatcehos:™ ; : somely,—didn’t spare nothin’ on 

pions ; : : the funeral. And now I think 

And it must be confessed that Sam, in those | 5 a ‘ . "" : ; “ it hi 7 

‘ es 1e’s gota gi rig 8 1im- 
days of rough, primitive bareness, answered all on gota good right to sui 
self. 


the purposes which the lecture, the opera and the 
circus have brought jnto modern life. He was an 
ambulating source of amusement, and when he 
ceased to appear in our chimney corner, even Aunt | 
Lois, severely as she disapproved his shittless- 
ness, was obliged to confess a kind of want. 

“T suppose,” she said, “if he’s over to Sherburn, 
he will be ferreting out all that affair at Deacon 
Wiggins’; there are all sorts of strange stories 
afloat about that matter. By what they tell, it 
beats Cotton Mather’s all hollow.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said my grandmother, 
with a sort of groan. ‘I was in hopes those visi- 
tations were over; it seems fearful to have ’em 
breaking out again, and in a deacon’s family, too!” 

“The evil one always has a spite against dea- 
cons,” said Aunt Nabby, sententiously, as she 





see, when a man’s wife is dead and buried and he 
can’t get her back, why he should wear sackcloth 
and ashes all his days. 
| husband; everybody says there warnt no one 
kinder. 


man and a church member, and 
got a nice little property o’ 
| own; white house and green blinds 
and snug little farm.‘ She wants 
his help to look arter her things, 
and he wants her to look arter Ais 
things. 
about the right thing all round. I 
reely don’t.” 


worldly man,” said Aunt Lois. 
“Catch him marrying anybody 


that hadn’t pretty good property 


“Why, Lois, the deacon’s wife has been dead 
* said my grandfather, mildly. 
“Besides, Miss Lois,”’ said Sam, “I reely don’t 


The deacon was a kind 





“He nussed his wife all through the ‘ast six! 


months of her life; hired a woman 
| and took all the work off her, and 
set up with her himself night after 
night. The last few weeks he never 
| hed his clothes off, and when she 


“Almiry Johnson is a smart wo- 


her 


So I don’t see why it aint 


“Deacon Wiggins is a grasping, 


” 


“Lois, you ought not to talk so,” 





rattled her knitting-needles. 

“Well, I should like to get at the truth of 
those stories,” said my grandfather, quietly 
stirring the coals of the flickering fire. 

At this moment a sound was heard of some- 
body at the door-scraper, and the next moment 
Sam Lawson's tall, lanky figure appeared. 
We boys rushed to welcome him and set him 
a chair in the warmest corner, and offered him 
a mug of cider, while all the circle beamed 
upon him a welcome. 

“Why, Sam, you've been quite a stranger 
lately,” said my grandfather. 

“Wal, vis, deacon; ye see, Gineral Gookin 
over to Sherburn, he sent over for me to fix 
over his old carryall and tend to his hosses, 
and one thing sort o’ led on to another; when 
the carryall was mended, why, he wanted his 
old cart done over, and then one of his hosses 
was took with the heaves and I had to doctor 
him, and reely, I didn’t know when I should 
get away.” 

“Sam, have you heard anything about those 
strange doings at Deacon Wiggins’ ?” said Aunt 
Nabby. 

“Heard on ‘em!” said Sam, caressing his 
mug of cider, ‘wall, I should think so! 
There aint nothin’ else talked on. Why, there 
aint a yaller dog goes into Sherburn meetin’- 








house that aint heard on’t! They’ve had it up 
in church-meetin’ and hed awful times "bout it.” 

“Do tell us all about it,” said Aunt Nabby, 
dropping her knitting-work in her lap in her eager- 
ness, and every one around the fireside turned 
inquiringly towards Sam. 

“Wal, you see, it’s a long story. You know 
it’s a year last September since the deacon buried 
his wife, and ever sence then Mahaly Simpson has 
been a-livin’ with ’em doin’ the work. 

“Mahaly, she’s Hepsy’s sister’s daughter, and 
I’ve always known her since she was that high. 
She’s handsome as a pictur—and jest as smart to 
work as if she wan’t handsome—Mahaly is. 
Wal, ye see, everything went like clock-work ; 
work done up in the forenoon, with all the bakin’ 
and brewin’ and makin’ and mendin’ for the dea- 
con and Obed. And then they have two hired 
men to cook for, but Mahaly did it all. 

“And everything went jest right till these ’ere 
noises begun in the cellar. Ye see, it was some- 
where along ’bout the fust o’ last November, the 
deacon he’d jest settled matters with the Widder 
Johnson (Almiry Peters that was), and they was 
goin’ to be married in the spring all so slick.” 

Here Sam was interrupted by a general burst 
from his feminine auditors. 

“What! Deacon Wiggins going to be married 
again? Do tell! Why, his wife’s only just died!” 

“Just like men,” said Aunt Lois. “A woman’s 
no sooner in the ground than they are off after 
another one. Well, that’s all J want to know 


said my grandmother. “It 
aint charitable.” 

Besides,” said Sam, ‘the deacon is a good man, 
Everybody says so. Why, I’ve heard him in the 
prayer-meeting over to Sherburn, when it was real 
warmin’. I’member how he got up one Sunday 
night and said off that verse,— 


‘Now I forbid my carnal 
My fond desires r H 
I give my mortal interest up, 
And make my God my all.’ 


hope, 


And the deacon reely meant it. He aint no hypo- 
crite, the deacon aint. He said it ’cause he felt 
x.” 

“Try him with a bargain o’ Monday,” said 
Aunt Lois. “Guess you'll find his ‘mortal inter- 
est’ is there fast enough.” 

“Wal, Miss Lois,” said Sam, “there aint none 
of us so good week days as we mean to be Sun- 
days; the deacon’s jest like the rest onus. You 
know Parson Lothrop prays we may carry much 
of the Sabbath into the week with us; but we 
don’t allers do it.” 

“Well, now,” said Aunt Nabby, “what I want 
to hear about is those stories about the witch- 
craft.” 

“Oh yis; wal, ye see, I was jest a-comin’ to 
that are. Wal, ye sec, these ere disturbances they 
begun last fall. They begun to hear queer noises 
in the cellar. You know the deacon’s house, Mis’ 


Badger; it’s the old Symsbury place that the dea- 





about Deacon Wiggins.” 





con bought of Liff Symsbury. 


tion, all under the old part and the new, and sort | 
0 | 


’ divided up by stone walls, so a body might 
ramble round all day in it. 
with apple-bins and potato and turnip-bins, and 
then there’s all the deacon’s cider; he 
rows and rows 0’ cider barrels. 


“Wal, the house has a cellar as big as all crea- 


It’s pretty well filled 





allers has | 
! 


“Wal, this ere noise, sometimes it was a-thump- | 



























have gone down into that cellar, myself. 
believe such things unless J see them. 
scared and think they see all sorts of things—no 
trusting such stories.” 


It’s the Enemy himself again,” she said; ‘poor 
deacon, I pity him!” 


“I'd like to 
I sha'n't 
Folks get 


“Well,” said Aunt Lois, sharply. 


“Wal, ye see, the deacon did go down right off, 


in’ on the barrels and sometimes it was a racketin’ | and went all over the cellar with a lighted candle, 


and there wasn’t nothing there. But Jerry he 
went home and told his folks, and Aunt Mehit- 
able Scran and Aunt Polly Gookin they got 
together and I tell you things fly fast when 
they get hold of ’em. 

“Pretty soon they was talking it over in Bijah 
Flint’s store, and up to the tavern. The women 
all round was so scared they couldn't sleep 
nights, and the deacon he was dreadful sort o’ 
mortified about it. But the worst of all was 
Almiry Johnson heard on’t, and she declared 
she never could marry the deacon if she'd got 
to go to that house to live, and she had hyster- 
icks and sick-headache and nobody knowed 
what, and the poor deacon he was in a peck of 
troubles. 

“Well, the deacon he went to see the minister; 
but the minister he didn’t seem to know what to 
say. He didn’t reely seem to want to giv no 
*pinion one way or t’other. Then Deacon Wig- 
gins he went and consulted old Deacon Selkreggs 
—he’s almost ninety years old, Deacon Selkreggs 
is,and remembers all about the Salem witches, 
and all them times when he was a young lad, 
and he told the deacon that they must go down 
cellar boldly with the Bible, and read out texts 
to clear the Devil out. 

“So the old deacon he came up and Deacon 
Jonas Peabody with him, and they and Deacon 
Wiggins went down cellar, and all knelt down. 
Deacon Selkreggs was just reading ‘Get thee be- 
hind me, Satan,’ when suthin’ come up behind, 
sure enongh, and knocked him clean over flat, 
and he fell on to the other deacons and they all 
went down like a row of bricks ; then the candle 
went out, and they were left scrabbling round 
in the dark. 

“They picked themselves up and came up 
pretty promiscus, and poor old Deacon Selkreggs 
said he'd had a dredful polt right on the small 
of his back, and he couldn't see into it why 1t 
was permitted. But they concluded it warn’t 
best to have exercises on the cellar-bottom any 
more.” 

There was a solemn pause after Sam came to 
this place in his narrative. It was seventy years 
ago, and at that time the traditions of the old 
witchcraft visitation had not faded out of re- 
membrance. They were still told in mysterious 
tones at many a fireside, coupled with recollec- 
tions of living well-known people. 

Stories quite similar to this on the pages of 
Mather’s “Magnalia” formed a part of every 
household library. 

Nobody seemed disposed to comment upon 
Sam’s statement of facts. Even Aunt Lois kuit 





wild Indians was 
there warnt nobody there and nothin’ doin’.” 
“Oh pshaw!” said Aunt Lois. 


rats’ll make.” 
“Wal, so the deacon said at first. 


didn’t want to think it was anything else. But 


him up, and he lit a candle and went right down 
and couldn't find nothin’; everything was still as 
a mouse while he was down there. 
got sort 0’ nervous. 

“Wal, about the end o’ December, one night, 
Jerry Scran and Obed concluded they’d make a 
regular s’arch, and they lit candles and went 
down, and Jerry, he went clear off into the north 
cellar. Pretty soon he gin an awful scream and 
came streakin’ on’t out and up stairs pantin’ for 
breath and pale as a ghost, and Obed arter him. 

“Tt was some time afore Jerry could get sense to 
tell what he saw, and he declared that there in the 
further eend o’ the cellar, there ris up suthin’ with 
gret fiery eyes and horns, comin’ right at him. 
Jerry thought he was sent for, sure enough, and 
he turned and run.” 

“Why, that was awful!” said Aunt Nabby, 











the deacon’s bed-room was on the lower floor right | trouble. She hated to give up the deacon 
over the cellar; and some nights the noises waked | deacon’s a nice man, and she was quite sot on hay- 


| 


So the deacon | 


energetically, but said nothing. 
“Well,” said my grandfather, by way of start- 


and tumblin’ round as if| ing the story again, “what did they do then 2?” 
there. | 
But the pester on’t was, when you went down | 0 
| else they could do. 
“I know what | quiltin’s, and talked over and over and round and 
it was; it was rats; there’s no end o° the noise | round. 


“Well, you better believe everybody did a sight 
talkin’, ‘cause there didn’t seem to be anything 
They hed it up at all the 


’ 


But they thought they might as well let 
that ar cellar alone so long as the noises kep’ 


You see, he | down there and didn’t come up stairs. 


“Wal, then, ye see, Almiry Johnson she was in 
the 


in’ him—but she declared she should die of fright 
ef she had to live in that ar house and hear them 
noises. Wal, the deacon he told her she needn’t 
—he’d come and live with her in her house. 

“But then the deacon he kind o’ hated to give 
up the old house—it was a handsome, good house, 
and cost money—but with the stories flyin’ round 
about it, he couldn’t sell it nor rent it.” 

“Oh yes,” said my grandmother, “houses al- 
ways go down that get such storics told about 
’em; nobody’ll buy ’em, nobody’!ll go near ’em. 
You remember, father, the old hanted house over 
to Tuxbury? It all went toruin. What a pity! I 
reely do pity the poor deacon.” 

“Wal,” said Sam, “ye see, jest in this congiga- 
tory, Obed he come to the front. Ye see, Obed 
had been a-waitin’ on Mahaly to singin’-school 
and round, and they’d had plenty of chances to 





dropping her knitting- work in her lap, while | get acquainted, and he’d made up his mind that 
grandmother gave a sort of suppressed groan. | Mahaly was jest the girl for him, and so he spoke 





212 
up to the deacon one day when he was mournin’ 
about the old house. 

“*Pather,’ says he, ‘I’ll tell you what I'll do. 
I'll marry Mahaly, and we'll live here and take 
care of the old place. I aint afraid of noises; I 
can sleep straight through all the noise the old 
Enemy can make, and Mahaly says she aint 
afraid so long as lam with her. So she and I 
we'll jest stay and keep up the old place.’ 

“Them noises down cellar haint hurt the pota- 
toes nor the apples nor the cider; 1 don’t see but 
they're jest as good as ever they was,’ says Obed. 
“And that’s a fact, too,” added Sam, *‘for Obed 
give me a good drink o’ that cider, and put in a 
jug on’t and a peck o’ apples as a present to Hep- 
sy, cause she’s Mahaly’s aunt.” 

“Well, what did the deacon say to that ?” 

“Well, reely, there didn’t seem to be no other 
way opened, and the deacon he came right into it. 

“‘*Well,’ says he, ‘Obed, I'm glad you have 
such good courage.’ 

“¢Well, father,’ says Obed, ‘I think if a man 
keeps straight on about his business, and works 
six days and goes to meetin’ regular Sundays, and 
pays all his honest debts, that the Devil can’t get 
much advantage over him. It stands to reason 
that this ere trouble can’t last. The Devil’ll get 
tired of makin’ them noises ef nobody minds ’em. 
And I sha’n’t go down and say my prayers on the 
cellar-bottom to give him a chanee to knock me 
over,’ says Obed. 

“And so they settled it, and they are both of 
‘em goin’ to be married this very week, and Hepsy 
and I are goin’ over to the weddin’.” 

“Well, Sam, do you suppose those noises will 
* said Aunt Nabby. 

“Wal,” said Sam, looking a little mysterious, 
“there’s some particulars "bout them noises I got 
from Mahaly and Obed, and some time, perhaps, 
I’}l tell you about ’em.” 

At this instant the kitehen-door was pushed 
open hastily and a little piping voice was heard,-—— 

“Father, mother wants you to come home right 
off. The baby’s fell out o’ bed and hurt her, and 
she’s cryin’ awful.” 

“Wal, Lordy massy! I must go,” said Sam, 
rising hastily. “I'll be round some time though,” 
he added, “so good-night, Mis’ Badger,” and the 
door closed after him. 

“That feller knows more than he tells about 
this matter,” said my grandfather, shrewdly. 

“I'm pretty explanation,” 
said Aunt Lois. 

But what Sam really did know will appear in 
another number. 


keep on?” 


sure there’s some 


«~@> 

HONESTY. 

An honest man is still an unmoved rock, 

Washed whiter, but not shaken by the shock; 

Whose heart conceives no sinister device; 

Fearless he plays with flames, and treads on ice, 

CHRISTOPHER DAVENPORT. 

~ «~@ 
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PETER THE GREAT. 
A TRUE STORY. 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

There are eight of us at our house. No, that 
isn't what I mean. I mean there used to be eight 
of us; father and mother, and me and Molly, and 
Popsy and Molly, and IT and Peter the Great, be- 
sides the girl and the man. 

Peter the Little we don't count because he steals. 
Peter the Little is the cat. 

Mother says I might call it seven, because she 
and father are sort of one. But [ don’t agree with 
her, for he goes to Boston and she stays at home, 
and that makes two; and then she helps me out 
on my “lowance when he won't, and that makes 
two. My father is in business in Boston. He goes 
in every day, for we live in the country, fifteen 
miles out on the Boston and Mexico Railroad, in 
a place named Pepperton. 

I like my mother, but I don’t like Pepperton. 
The reason is, it’s got such a mean lot for school- 
teachers. I haven't had a teacher for several years 
that Lagreed with. But my sister Molly is very 
good-looking, and Popsy is the baby. I don't 
think much of babies as a rule, but Peter the Great 
was so fond of this one, I had to agree with him. 
It's the last baby we've had at our house. 

The man and I don’t agree very well, either, and 
his name is Lot. We had a little misunderstand- 
ing once—Lot and me—about an apple-core | hit 
him on the ear with on a mighty cold day; so he 
shook me up considerably ; but the girl’s name is 
Susan, and she lets me know when she’s frying 
doughnuts; and she stoned the raisins herself 
when mother said I'd got to, for the Sewinsciety. 
I agree with Susan most generally. 

Peter the Little, I said, we don’t count; but he’s 
the cat, and striped yellow, and he’s the only one 
of us that didn’t agree with Peter the Great. Molly 
said he was jealous because he was so yellow. 

So now I have finished the family history, and I 
come to the subject of this sketch, PeTer THE 
GREAT. 

Ife was my father’s dog, but he was a splendid 
fellow. He was an enormous setter, brown and 
white, but mostly white, unless you thought about 
the brown. He came to our house when he was a 
baby, twelve years ago, when I wasn't so very old 
myself. 

I don’t remember much about it, but I know fa- 
ther bought him for four dollars and sixty-two 
cents of an old chap that had got arrested for set- 
ting fire to a hen-house, so he’d got to go to prison, 
and it was convenicnt—I mean the chap had, not 
the puppy. 


| So father took the puppy, for he didn’t seem to 
| be in love with the old chap, and the puppy took 
to father and came to our house and agreed with 
every body. 

Only mother said she couldn’t have him under 
the kitchen stove, because it tripped her over. So 
mother always said that every year, for it’s most 
the first thing 1 remember hearing her say, she 
couldn’t have Peter under the stove because he 
tripped her over. But he never did trip her over, 
and he always staid under when he wanted to. 

Peter the Great was a big fellow, and he always 
did as he wanted to at our house. He thought he 
was folks, you see, and he couldn’t see why he 
shouldn’t. So we were all fond of him. 

He weighed forty pounds, and he had such 
eyes as you never saw, ’n he could give his hand 
to anybody he wanted, and say his prayers ’n re- 
cite Casabianca and catch woodchucks. He’n I 
went woodchuckin’ very often, and once a boy 
licked me, for he was the biggest, and Peter 
chewed up the legs of his trousers clear above the 
knee. 

I agreed with Peter the Great. So we all did, 
mostly, especially father, for Peter, he’d have 
chewed up anybody that father told him to. If 
I'd been father, I’d like to have had him go for 
Lot. But father never tried it. 

But I don’t think Peter knew which he liked 
best after there was a baby at our house. He'd 
stand and look at Popsy most as if he’d been his 
mother, ’n then he’d go to father as if he’d been 
his little boy, ’n he’d leave his bone for Peter the 
Little to get at if somebody told him to take care 
of Popsy. But he always shook Peter the Little 
up for it afterwards, or I wouldn't have thought 
much of him. 

So we all thought the world of Peter the Great, 
and Molly said she’d as lieves lose one of us—me 
for instance—as lose Peter; but mother said she 
didn’t know. 

She said it would be hard to lose Peter. And 
I'd plagued Moll about her fellow that day. And 
so we all thought a great deal of Peter. And so 
it went along and he began to grow old. 

But before that I meant to describe how Peter 
voted. Everybody knew him in Pepperton as the 
dog that voted. 

Don’t you see, he followed my father to the polls 
once, and Charles Francis Adams, he was run- 
ning, and some chap fastened an Adams ballot 
on to Peter’s collar. Up he went like any other 
man, and he never laughed nor anything, for you 
never saw a dog laugh like Peter when he feels 
like it. 

They said it couldn’t make any difference to Mr. 
Adams in Pepperton, so the dog should vote. So 
Peter voted for Charles Francis Adams, and the 
ballot was counted in. 

This was the most remarkable thing in Peter’s 
history until he grew so old this time I speak of. 
That was last year, a year ago. 

Peter wasn’t very well. Something didn’t agree 
with him. Father said it was rheumatism, but 
mother said it was Life. 

Susan said he had the red shakes, but we none 
of us knew what the red shakes were, nor our doc- 
tor either. He gave Peter a powder that made 
him a good deal worse, for mother said she 
wouldn’t spare any expense to do what was right 
by the dog; and Lot said better poison him, for 
the creetur was too old to live. 

So I tried to pay Lot for that, but I didn’t suc- 
ceed very well. I made him a pudding of red pep- 
per and creamy tartar—a bread pudding partly— 
‘n Susan, she made a butter sauce for it. 

But Lot said he guessed that pudding had got 
the red shakes, so he didn't eat it. Sowe couldn’t 
make up our minds what to do with Peter, and he 
grew worse and worse. 

“Peter the Great must die,” said father first. 
He'd been saying family prayers when he said it, 
and sort of screwed up his courage and felt good, 
for he’d been praying about death and those 
things. 

“We must do something,” said mother, “for 
he’s under the kitchen stove the whole mortal time 
now, and trips me over worse thanever. And then 
he suffers so,” said mother. 

But Molly said we might send him to a home- 
opathic hospital, and that minute Peter came in 
himself, for he’d been out to speak toa dog he 
knew that goes past the grocery every Saturday 
night. And father says,— 

“Come here, Peter!” 

And mother says, “Poor Peter; good fellow 

And Molly, she said, “O Peter, you beauty! 
Poor Peter!” 

And I said, “‘Hilloa, Peter!” 

But the baby crept over and kissed him and 
said, Poo’ Peet! Poo’ Peet!” 

So he never understood that time, for we felt so, 
and father he went off up stairs by himself. So 
we fed Peter on horehound candy all that even- 
ing, we felt so; and he kissed us all around and 
was as happy; and next day he was very sick, 
but Lot said it was the candy, and I didn’t agree 
with him. 

So we couldn’t make up our minds to kill him 
—I don’t mean Lot, but I mean the dog—for fa- 
ther said he’d been one of the family for more 
than twelve years, and he said it seemed like mur- 
der. 

So he grew worse and worse till he couldn’t ex- 
actly move far at a time; and he suffered a great 
deal, and mother said she could not have him un- 
der the kitchen stove, for he tripped her over. 

And then she kissed the dog and cried. And 


” 
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Molly kissed the dog and cried, and Susan, too. 
But father and I, we didn’t cry, and Popsy laughed, 
for she didn’t know any better. 

But Lot said if he was only smaller, he could 
kill him easy the way he did kittens. He slung 
‘em by the feet and banged their heads against 
the wall, he said. 

But I sent Peter the Great off to see what Peter 
the Little was doing to his smashed potato just 
that minute, for I wouldn’t have him hear Lot. 
Peter the Great understood everything that we 
said. We were very careful always. 

And so it went on, for he grew sicker and sick- 
er, and every time we made up our minds to kill 
him we couldn’t do it. And whenever anybody 
said anything about it somebody cried—except 
father and me, of course. 

But Peter he grew worse, and he got so bad we 
never let him in the parlor, nor round the house, 
and he cried outside the door because he couldn’t 
come. So he staid in the kitchen and mother, she 
said he must be got out from under the stove, for 
he tripped her up. So one day father said,— 

“Well, well, then. Will you say the word? 
Shall we have it done to-morrow ?” 

But mother said, ‘Don’t ask me!” 

So father sat for a while and he didn’t speak, 
and we none of us spoke, and the baby was crawl- 
ing round and didn’t speak. So then father 
said,— 

“Well, if it’s got to be, ithas. I will tell Lot to 
shoot the dog to-morrow after I’ve gone. Now I 
don’t want to hear another word about it from 
anybody.” 

Now just that minute Popsy crawled out from 
under the table, and that baby says,— 

“Poo’ Peet! Poo’ ole Peet!” 

And sure as you live, Peter the Great was under 
the table and he'd heard every word! 

Well, we felt worse than ever, and we petted him 
up and made of him and gave him horehound 
candy, but he wouldn’t eat it. Nor he didn’t kiss 
anybody that night but the baby, that dog didn’t, 
—not one. He just lay there and looked about, 
and when it came his bed-time he crawled along, 
for he was very lame, to the kitchen stove and 
went to bed. 

Well, and so the next day I went to Boston 
with my father, for J didn’t care to be round while 
Lot killed that dog. So father let me go. 

But the women stayed at home and cried. But 
they said nothing to Lot, and Lot said nothing to 
them, and we none of us said anything to any- 
body ; and when father and I got home from our 
business, sure enough, Peter the Great was gone. 
So we all sat down to supper, but father talked 
politics very fast, and none of us spoke to Lot. 

Moll came to my room after I was abed, and 
said she felt as if Lot was a murderer. But I said 
that was the way I'd always felt. 

So she said she felt as if he ought to be hung, 
but I told her I was afraid that wouldn’t be judi- 
cial, for girls don’t understand law. 

So we knew that father had told Lot to shoot 
the dog and bury him in the pasture down by the 
crab-apple tree. But we never talked about it at 
our house; only about politics and the Zulu War. 
But I think my father cried himself. He didn’t 
know anybody was looking. It was after tea the 
third day since Peter had been killed. 

Now the next morning, sir, my father got up 
the pluck and he went out into the pasture and 
down by the crab-apple tree, to find Peter’s grave. 
But there wasn’t any grave after he got there, and 
he felt surprised. So he came back and says to 
Lot,— 

“Why didn’t you bury Peter the Great where I 
told you to?” 

«’Cause I haint buried him any place yet,” says 
Lot, in that mean, slow way he has. So father 
said,— 

“What did you do with him after you shot 
him?” 

So Lot said, “I haint shot him yet. I can’t bury 
a creetur till he’s dead. When I come to load up, 
the feller’d cleared out.” 

“Gone!” cried father, “why, whereabouts ? 
What do you mean? Why didn’t you tell us >” 

“Wall,” said Lot, “I thought it wasn’t wuth 
mentionin’ of.” 

So father and I we looked at each other, but we 
didn’t know what to do, and we talked about it, 
for we thought we wouldn’t tell the women; and 
we walked down to the office. 

So down at the office we met a man we knew. 
His name was Stubbs, and he was Superintendent 
of the Almshouse, and he knew us and he was 
smoking a pipe. So he took his pipe out of his 
mouth and says to my father,— 

“‘Haint lost a dog, have ye?” 

“Why, yes, I have,” says father. ‘Or, at least, 
I don’t know whether I’ve lost him; but my dog’s 
gone.” 

“Setter ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“White and yellow ?” 

“Te.” 

“Leather collar?” says Mr. Stubbs. ‘Shakes 
hands when he wants to? Says his prayers? 
Laughs out of one corner of his mouth ?” 

“O father!” said I, “that’s our Peter.” 

“Thought it was yours,” said Mr. Stubbs. 
“Thought so all the time. Three days ago, that 
dog come up to the poor-house and asked us to 
take him in.” 

“This is a strange story,” said my father, but I 
thought he would have cried, if he hadn’t been 
down at the post-office, 





“Well, he did,” said Mr. Stubbs. “Three days 
ago, that cold morning, I heard a little scratchin’ 
at the front door, and 1 sent a pauper down to 
see, for thinks say I, it might be a foundlin’, or 
somethin’ delicate out in the weather. I heard 
the pauper say, ‘Git out!’ 

“T went down to see what the row was, and 
there I saw this white-and-yellow dog of yours. 
He seemed kind of miser’ble. He had the look 
the paupers have when they first come—sort of 
played-out and homesick and as if nobody wants 
‘em. Very sick, too, and breathed hard. 

“So I took him in, and he crawled under the 
kitchen stove, and there he’s laid. He seems to 
feel a kind of anxiety to make it pleasant to us 
—for a sick dog. Says his prayers to the cook. 
Tries to laugh out of the corner of his mouth. 
Seems to try to recite something. My little girl 
Says it’s poetry. 

“She was learning ‘Casabianca’ out loud and 
this creetur up and tried to help her. Seems 
as if he was tryin’ to pay his way by his accom- 
plishments. But he’s a pretty sick dog. So you 
say it’s yours ?” 

‘““Well—yes,” said my father, but he choked be- 
fore the man. 

‘Want him back ?” asked Mr. Stubbs. 

“Why—yes,” said my father. ‘I—guess—I’ll 
—take that dog—home.” 

Well, sir, this is a true story. It is as true 
as Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. Father 
and I we went and got that dog out of the poor- 
house, I guess, quicker’n any pauper was ever 
taken out before. 

We got out the horse and went. We went 
lickity-cut, I tell you. You never saw anything 
go like the way my father made that old horse go. 
My father won’t swear, but when that old horse 
balked at the foot of the poor-house hill he did 
say he was an old fool. 

So we got there at last, and we went into the 
poor-house, and there we found that dog, sir, 
among the paupers, me and father. As true as 
you live, there was Peter the Great a pauper in 
the Pepperton poor-house kitchen! When we 
went in he was saying his prayers to the cook for 
a dish of milk and water. 

Bnt I thought my father would break down. 
For Peter crawled up to him and whined, and 
then slunk away and hung his head and sat up— 
for he was very weak—and tried to recite Casa- 
bianca to the superintendent’s little girl. So my 
father said,— 

“Peter! Peter, my boy!” but he couldn’t say 
another word. And Peter kissed his hand and 
forgave him. So we took him home in the buggy. 

We took him home, sir, and we got him into 
the house, and you never saw such a happy house 
in all your life as our house was when Peter the 
Great crawled in after father. 

I thought the women would cry their eyes out, 
but Lot said pity the creetur warn’t disposed of 
while we was about it. And Susan gave Lot 
rancid butter for a week to pay for that. 

Well, sir, so Peter the Great came back from 
the poor-house, and we did the best we could to 
make it up to him. Mother said he might lie un- 
der the kitchen stove forever if he tripped her up 
every day of her life. 

And father said he’d shoot himself before he’d 
have that dog shot after this. We let him come 
into the parlor and into the dining-room and all 
over that house. 

There wasn’t a place too good for him. There 
wusn't anything good enough. He had horehound 
candy and the baby’s kisses; he had roast-beef 
and ice-cream; he had everything we could think 
of anyhow. 

Even Peter the Little left him a bone one day 
with a good deal of meat on it. I tell you, sir, if 
thet dog had been the great Peter in the history, 
he couldn't have been better treated in our house 
until he died. 

So he stayed around, and was as happy as ever 
was among us, just as if he had been folks. And 
he grew weaker and weaker, but he seemed very 
happy. 

So one day he crawled off into the pasture by 
the crab-apple tree and died all alone by himself, 
as contented as he could be. And we buried him 
like one of the family, and that time I know my 
father cried. And the women said I did myself. 


——__——~@9—__—— 


“I KILLED HIM.” 

The boy who knows “how it feels” to bring 
down his first game with a lucky stone’s throw 
can appreciate the joyous pride of the little darkey 
whom the Americus (Ga.) Republican tells us 
about. 

A large hawk swooped down on a hen with a 
brood of chickens on the place of Mrs. J. W. 
Sloan, one day recently, and a fierce fight took 
place. 

A little negro boy watched them fight, his eyes 
growing larger as the fierce hawk circled around 
the chickens and struck down at them, only to be 
met by the mad hen bent on protecting her young. 

The little fellow was afraid that the hawk would 
catch him if he went near, so he gathered up a 
stone and threw it with all his force, striking the 
hawk on the head and killing it. 

He looked all around, crept up slowly to the 
dead bird, gazed at it intently for a few seconds, 
suddenly seized it by a foot and rushed into the 
house of Mrs. S., exclaiming, “TI killed it! I killed 
it! I dun it wid a little rock!” 


It was a large fellow that had picked the bones 
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of many chickens, was too sly to be killed with 
a gun, and the people out there are thankful that 
the little darkey put the stone so true to the 


mark. 
— —~+9__ 


For the Companion. 


MEMORIAL DAY. 


When meadow larks are often heard, 
Choice plats are beautiful with flowers; 
When tender leaves with south winds stirred, 
Breathe faint and low, come holiest hours; 


Then every leaf takes greener tinge, 
Spring's busy loom flies night and day; 
And violets the vernal fringe 
Of patriot’s grave, Memorial Day. 


Day loved as Sabbath of the heart, 
Day by a grateful country blest, 

When kin and comrade leave the mart 
To seek each hero’s place of rest. 


Then fly the flag, its red and white 

Give to the perfumed airs of May, 
Play sweetest dirges on the height, 

Smile through your tears this holy day! 
The living still like soldiers stand, 

oil in the ranks for Virtue’s sway; 

Ne’er perished such examples grand 

As those we sing Memorial Day. 








—_—_—__++—___--— 
For the Companion. 


THE VEE-BOERS. 
By Capt. Mayne Reid. 
In the Kloof.—Chap. III. 

Another encampment of the Vee-Boers, with their 
three wagons forming its substantial centre, but all else 
different in and around. 

It is up along ‘“*Kloof,”’ or ravine, between two rocky 
ridges, which trending towards one another, meet and 
form an embayment, or cul-de-sac. The valley bottom 
is flat and grass-covered, though without trees. But 
here and there are stunted bushes; while the slopes 
of the enclosing ridges are thickly overgrown with aloes 
and other stiff, iron-like vegetation, a tall camel-thorn, 
with its light green leaves and bright yellow flowers 
rising over them at intervals. 

Though no longer under trees, the camp is neverthe- 
less shaded. A projecting ridge of basalt, ending in a 
sheer precipice, gives it protection fromthe sun at 
nearly all hours of the day. 

And from the cliffs issues a tiny stream of water, 
which, caught in a hollow below, forms a little basin- 
like pool. Had they all their animals,there would be 
enough, and now there is more than enough—far more, 
alas! since of animals they have none; neither horse, 
ox, cow, calf, sheep nor dog. The fatal work begun by 
the tulp has been finished by the tsetse, and all are 
dead; or such as still live are struggling in life’s last 
throes, with no hope or chance of recovering. 

This was brought about by animals, too—by buffa- 
loes! That band which went rushing past the mowana 
was, in fact, fleeing from the venomous insect; whose 
torturing sting had set them into the maddened run. 
And either because the flies had a preference for the 
tame cattle, or that they were swept off from the wild 
ones, as these made their sudden turn, a swarm had 
stayed behind, transferring their unwelcome attentions 
to the animals of the camp. 


The Tsetse. 

The tsetse has been too often described to need any 
long description here. It is a migratory pest, appearing 
in places where it never has been seen before, brought 
thither by buffaloes and some of the larger antelopes, 
which, although tormented by its bite, do not die of it. 

That none had been under the mowona previously, 
the camp people were certain, as they had carefully 
looked for them before outspanning,—a precaution 
never neglected. It was some half an hour before the 
Vee-Boers heard the disagreeable sound, saw the dread- 
ed thing itself, and hence that hurried breaking up of 
their camp under the mowana. 

Their first step taken had been to get away from the 
wooded bottom of the river, to higher and more open 
ground. For, like mosquitoes, the tsetse affects the 
shade of trees, with proximity to water. 

Higher ground was reached, and a new camp formed 
—that they are now in, some ten miles distant from the 
river, and they saw no sign of the fly, 

But if the insect itself was no longer with them, its 
poison was,—the veins of every animal full of it,—and 
before the time came for continuing the journey, the 
poor brutes, instead of being stronger, had become so 
weak that no one thought of putting ox to yoke, or horse 
under saddle. The fatal symptoms, apprehensively 
looked for, had soon declared themselves; one animal 
after another becoming affected, death succeeding death 
in almost instantaneous rapidity. 

Many have been buried, but more remain above 
ground, the breath just out of their bodies, and there 
lie they all around, the dead with the dying; while the 
wagons, left teamless, with their canvas covers, are as 
ships becaimed in mid ocean, all sails set, but no wind 
to fill them! 


If at their last camping place Van Dern, Blom and 
Rynwald had been dispirited by the loss of their sheep, 
at this one they were terribly cast down. No wonder, 
seeing around them the ruin of their hopes—the wreck 
of their very fortunes. As Vee-Boers, what would they 
be without cattle—that stock from the increase of which 
they had anticipated, if not wealth, at least ampie com- 
petency? They were calculating ona profitable market 
for all they could produce,in the Portuguese coast 
towns; but now—now they were as shipwrecked marin- 
ers—castaways on a desertisland! 


A Council. 

‘Brothers !”’ said Van Dorn, to his associate baases, 
as the three sate in council apart from their juniors, 
“‘what think you ‘twill be best for us to do?” 

Dutchmen are proverbially phlegmatic and slow of 
speech; characteristics inherited by their South African 
descendants. So the question remained unanswered, 
save by agrunt or two, the men interrogated continuing 
to pull away at their pipes. 

Van Dorn, their acknowledged chief, seeming to have 
anticipated this, without further waiting, proceeded,— 

“Twill be no use our going on to the grazing coun- 
try now, even if we were able to reach it. Without 
stock we'd be no better off there than here; and should 
have to support ourselves by the chase; in short, turn 
savages—live a life no better than bushmen. That 
would never do.” 

“Naw—naw!"’ responded the other two, endorsing 
the final dictum, but refraining from further speech, 














*‘What’s worse still,’’ pursued the old jiger; ‘‘we 
mightn’t even be able to live by the chase—now that 
we've neither horses nor dogs.”’ 

“That’s true,” simultaneously exclaimed Blom and 
Rynwald, removing the pipes from their mouths, as if 
for the first time perceiving this difficulty, ‘we 
mightn’t.”’ 

“For that reason,’ resumed Van Dorn, ‘‘there’s no 
help for it, but return to the—Transvaal.” 

“Just so,’ rejoined Blom; ‘‘we’ve been both think- 
ing that. But how are we to get there?” 

“Aye, aye; how?” supplemented Rynwald. ‘“‘We 
could never make the return journey afoot.” 

“Of course we couldn’t,” affirmed the baas. ‘The 
youngest in our party knows that well enough. With- 
out the wagons to carry asupply of water, it would be 
impossible to recross the Karoo.” 

“Then what are you thinking of, Mynheer Van 
Dorn?” queried Rynwald. “Do you know of any oth- 
er way ?”’ 

“Fortunately, I do; though it may be also difficult, to 
say nothing of the danger.” 

“What way is it?” asked Blom. 

“Down the river, or rather rivers (as there’s two be- 
tween us and the sea). That which we last outspanned 
runs into another about two hundred miles below; a 
big, wide stream flowing on to the coast, and emptying 
somewhere to the north of Delagoa Bay. I, myself, 
only know it for some fifty miles from where the other 
joins it; but Smutz says he has been to its mouth, 
where there’s a little Portuguese town, a sort of seaport. 
If we can get to that, there need be no great difficulty in 
our reaching Port Natal. Smutz thinks there are coast- 
ing vessels which trade between the two places. So, 
brothers, I propose our rafting it down the rivers; or, 
at all events, making the attempt.” 





Needless to say the proposal was ap- 
proved of and accepted. Indeed, there 
seemed no practicable alternative. Zout- 
pansberg in the Transvaal, the nearest 
settlement of their countrymen, or 
whites of any kind, was full four hun- 
dred miles from their present location, 
and to reach it on foot was altogether 
out of the question. They would surely 
perish from thirst or hunger—it might 
be both. 

Besides, to attempt a foot journey 
would be to abandon their goods and 
chatiels; while these could be taken 
down the rivers along with them. So 
without further speech or delay, the lat- 
ter course was determined upon. 

Nor was there any loss of time in carrying out their 
plan, at least its initiatory steps; the first being a move 
back to the place they had so hastily evacuated, under 
the mowana. They had no need to fear re-occupying 
it, though tsetses might be swarming there thick as 
midges in midsummer. Indeed, they were in greater 
danger where they werenow. The odor of their dead 
animals had been wafted afar, and the wild carnivora, 
catching the scent, had day after day been gathering 
around in greater numbers. 


Forced to Retreat. 

Nevertheless it took a considerable time. The camp 
equipage and the contents of the wagons had to be 
transported back to the river. 

This necessitated many journeyings toand fro, which 
occupied the whole of three days; and when the night 
of the third came, there was still enough left to make a 
burden each for all who were employed as porters. 

These last loads were to be shouldered in the morn- 
ing; and as the women and children had been already 
conveyed to the old camping place, only the carriers 
staid behind. They, however, were more than half ot 
the emigrant party ; nearly all the native employees with 
the young white men, who had direction of them. 

The wagons were still upon the ground, where it was 
of course intended they should be left, such heavy lum- 
ber being no longer of any use to them. But the can- 
vas covers would be serviceable, and these were the 
articles of biggest bulk remaining for transport on the 
morrow. As the covers had not yet been stripped off, 
the white men went to slcep inside the vehicles, while 
the others stretched themselves underneath. 

All were fatigued from the three days’ incessant toil, 
and they were soon buried in a profound slumber, the 
dismantled camp becoming as silent as a cemetery— 
more silent than on any night preceding; for then 
might have been heard the groans of the dying animals. 
But these were all now dead; a shot, fired in mercy, 
having terminated the sufferings of each. 

It was a silence of short duration, however. Scarce 
had the sleepers become unconscious, than they were 
awakened by sounds which robbed their sleep of all 
rest. Cries of wild beasts were heard, and of so many 
different kinds, that it seemed as though all the preda- 
tory species of Africa were assembled within the kloof. 

And in point of fact most, if not all, the sorts were 
there attracted from far and near by the scent of the 
dead cattle. On previous nights there had been some- 
thing of the same concert, but never sucha one as this. 
For while the women were in the camp, large fires had 
been kept constantly burning to frighten the beasts off. 

This night, however, being warm, and the last they 


were to spend upon the spot, the young men had im- 
prudently discontinued the precaution. 


Surrounded by Wild Beasts. 

First was heard the roar of a lion, multiplied by re- 
verberations along the cliff. That was a prelude to the 
horrid chorus in which could be distinguished the spite- 
ful “gurr’’ of the leopard, the harsh snarling of the 
cheetah, and the cat-like miavling of the serval. Hye- 
nas of different species alternately howled, chattered 
and laughed, while the jackal contributed its lugubrious 
wah-wah-wah to the fear-inspiring din. 

Fear-inspiring it was to those startled from their 
slumbers, and when rubbing their eyes, they looked out 
over the camp, and saw what was there, it was enough 
to make their flesh creep. 

The moon was shining in full effulgence, so clear that 
everything was distinguishable, almost as in daylight— 
and there were the wild beasts—lions, leopards, with 
all the other sorts, thick over the camp-ground as sheep 
ina pen; in all attitudes and every variety of motion; 
some tearing away at the carcasses, others quarrelling 
over morsels that had been severed, still others rushing 
about in search of an opportunity. The roaring and 
growling, the yelping, chattering and howling were con- 
tinuous. 

Fortunate it was for those constrained to look on, and 
listen, that the tilts were still upon the wagons, other- 
wise they would have been doomed. 

As it was, the covers had end curtains of strong stuff, 
and made to draw close—designed for just such a dan- 
ger. And in a trice everybody was inside them—white, 
black and yellow; the flaps were pulled to, and all was 
made safe as might be. 

Nevertheless was it a perilous situation. What if, 
after eating up the dead meat, the voracious devourers 
should turn their attention to that living, and make a 
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burst through the canvas. The stroke of lion’s or .eop- 
ard’s paw would tear the screen to shreds, as ifit were 
but paper, and those concealed under it knew this. 

But they knew also, if left unmolested, more likely 
the fierce brutes, having filled their bellies, would re- 
tire from the ground; and their departure was only a 
question of time. 

But just this it was which made matters irksome. 
They would certainly not move off before daylight, and 
so long as they stayed no sleep could be had or thought of. 

Even throwing fear aside, the prospect of being awake 
all night, and on the alert, was not pleasant to men 
worn out with fatigue. The young Boers, with their 
following of Caffirs and Hottentots, might have been 
content to endure it, fearing tov provoke a worse fate. 





The Attack. 

But there was one among their number who felt dif. 
ferently—Piet Van Dorn. Burning to distinguish him- 
| self as a valiant hunter, he considered this a most fa- 
vorable opportunity, and casting prudence aside, he 
proposed they should open fire on the enemy without 
further delay. 

Piet being a sort of baas among the younger men, as 
his father was over all, his proposal was unanimously 
agreed to, and in less than five minutes the noisy brutes 
outside were themselves startled as they heard a noise 
new to them—the crack of a gun—and at the same time 
saw smoke, with a jet of flame, dart out from the end of 
| a@ wagon. 
| Before they could recover from their surprise the 
| first shot was followed by another,then a third, and so on 

till eight or ten had been delivered—one for every gun 
| there was in the wagons. 
| Their voices now changed. Those of the leopard, 
| the cheetah and the lion expressed pain, while those of 
| the lesser carnivora were no longer distinguishable. At 
the first shot fired, hyenas and jackals—all the canide 
| —had taken flight, leaving the ground to the fiercer and 
| more courageous felines. 
| But few of the latter ever left it. There was not an 
inch of the camp-ground that was not commanded from 
the wagons, either at the foreor hind ends. And in the 
clear moonlight, affording an opportunity for as sure 
aim as by daylight, the young Boers made deadly play 
with their roers, missing not a shot. 

In fine, the camp was cleared of the host of four- 
footed invaders, all save those that had fallen. ‘And a 
goodly array there was of them. Four lions and two 
lionesses, three leopards, a couple of cheetahs, with sev- 
eral of the dog-tribe killed by stray or ricochetting shots. 

The pelts of the felines stripped off next morning 
! added to the weight requiring transport, But they 
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were worth it, if only as trophies; above all, to Piet 
Van Dorn, who from that day took rank as a jiiger of 
repute, not so far inferior to his own father. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


REMINISCENCES OF RALPH WALDO 
EMERSON. 


By Louisa M. Alcott. 


As I count it the greatest honor and happiness of my 
life to have known Mr. Emerson, I gladly accede to a 
request for such recollections as may be of interest to 
the young readers for whom I write. 

My first remembrance is of the morning when I was 
sent to inquire for little Waldo, then lying very ill. 

His father came to me so worn with watching and 
changed by sorrow that I was startled, and could only 
stammer out my message. 

“Child, he is dead,’ was his answer. 

Then the door closed and I ran home to tell the sad 
tidings. I was only eight years old, and that was my 
first glimpse of a great grief, but I never have forgotten 
the anguish that made a familiar face so tragical, and 
gave those few words more pathos than the sweet 
lamentation of the Threnody. 

Later, when we went to school with the little Emer- 
sons in their father’s barn, I remember many happy 
times when the illustrious papa was our good playfel- 
low. 

Often piling us into a bedecked hay-cart, he took us 
to berry, bathe, or picnic 
charming and memorable 
loved; the wood-people 
him; or the wild flowers 
discovered. 


at Walden, making our day 
by showing us the places he 
Thoreau had introduced to 
whose hidden homes he had 
So that when years afterward we readtof 
“the sweet Rhodora in the wood,” and “the burly, 
dozy humblebee,” or laughed over “The Mountain and 
the Squirrel,’”? we recognized old friends, and thanked 
him for the delicate truth and beauty which made them 
immortal for us and others. 

When the book-mania fell upon me at fifteen, T used 
to venture into Mr. Emerson's library and ask what I 
should read, never conscious of the audacity of my de- 
mand, so genial was my welcome. 

His kind hand opened to ime the riches of Shakes- 
peare, Dante, Goethe and Carlyle, and I gratefully re- 
call the sweet patience with which he led me round the 
book-lined room, till “the new and very interesting 
book” was found; or the indulgent smile he wore when 
I proposed something far above my comprehension. 

“Wait a little for that,”’ he said. ‘Meantime try this, 
and if you like it, come again.” 

For many of these wise books I am waiting still, very 
patiently, because in his own I have found the truest 
delight, the best inspiration of my life. 

When these same precious volumes were tumbled out 
of the window while his house was burning some years 
ago, as I stood guarding the scorched, wet pile, Mr. 
Emerson passed by, and surveying the devastation with 
philosophic calmness, only said in answer to my lamen- 
tations,— 

“L see my library under a new aspect. Could you 
tell me where my good neighbors have flung my boots?” 

In the tribulations of later life, this faithful house- 
friend was an earthly Providence, conferring favors so 
beautifully that they were no burden, and giving such 
sympathy in joy and sorrow that very tender ties were 
knit between this beneficent nature and the grateful 
hearts he made his own. 

Acquaintance with such a man is an education in it- 
self, for ‘the essence of greatness is the perception that 
virtue is enough,” and living what he wrote, his influ- 
ence purified and brightened like sunshine. 

Many a thoughtful young man and woman owe to 
Emerson the spark that kindled their highest aspira- 
tions, and showed them how to make the conduct of 
life a helpful lesson, not a blind struggle. 

“For simple maids and noble youth 
- Are welcome to the man of truth; 
Most welcome they who need him most, 
They feed the spring which they exhaust, 
‘or greater need 
Draws better deed.” 

He was in truth, like his own Saadi, ‘‘a cheerer of 
men’s hearts.” 

Friendship, Love, Self-Reliance, Heroism and Com- 
pensation among the essays have become to many 
readers as precious as Christian’s scroll, and certain 
poems live in the memory as sacred as hymns, so help- 
ful and inspiring are they. 

No better books for earnest young people can be 
found. The truest words are often the simplest, and 
when wisdom and virtue go hand in hand, none need 
fear to listen, learn and love. 

The marble walk that leads to his hospitable door 
has been trodden by the feet of many pilgrims from all 
parts of the world, drawn thither by their love and rev- 
erence for him. In that famous study his town’s peo- 
ple have had the privilege of seeing many of the great 
and good men and women of our time, and learning of 
their gracious host the finest lessons of true courtesy. 

I have often seen him turn from distinguished guests, 
to say a wise or kindly word to some humble worship- 
per, sitting modestly in a corner, content merely to 
look and listen, and who went away to cherish that 
memorable moment long and gratefully. 

Here, too, in the pleasant room, with the green hills 
opposite, and the pines murmuring musically before 
the windows, Emerson wrote essays more helpful than 
most sermons; lectures which created the lyceum; 
poems full of power and sweetness; and better than 
song or sermon has lived a life so noble, true and beau 
tiful that its wide-spreading influence is felt on both 
sides of the sea. 

In all reforms he was among the foremost on the side 
of justice and progress. When Faneuil Hall used to 
be a scene of riot and danger in Anti-Slavery days, I 
remember sitting up aloft, an excited girl, among the 
loyal women who never failed to be there; and how 
they always looked for that serene face on the plat- 
form, and found fresh courage in the mere sight of the 
wisest man in America, standing shoulder to shoulder 
with the bravest. 

When Woman’s Suffrage was most unpopular, his 
voice and pen spoke for the just cause, undaunted by 
the fear of ridicule which silences so many. 

His own simple, abstemious habits were his best 
testimony in favor of temperance in all things, while in 
religion he believed that each soul must choose its own 
aids, and prove the vitality of ite faith by high thinking 
and holy living, 
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When travelling in various countries I found | success could not spoil his exquisite simplicity;! But aside from these purely political reasons, 
his fame had gone before, and people were eager | age could not dismay him, and he met death with | we may well believe that the heart of this great, 


to hear something of the Concord poet, seer and 
philosopher. | 


sweet serenity. 
He wrote, “Nothing can bring you peace but 


| good, earnest statesman has recoiled more and 
| more from the harsh system of coercion, the sus- 


In a little town upon the Rhine, where our party | yourself. Nothing can bring you peace but the | pension of all the ordinary rights of the Irish, 


paused for a night, un- 
expectedly delayed, two 
young Germans, reading 
the word Boston on the 
labels of our trunks as 
they stood in the yard of 
the inn, begged to come in 
and see the Americans, 
and their first question 
was,— 

“Tell us about Emer- 
son.” 

We gladly told them 
what they asked, and 
they listened as eagerly 
as we did to anything we 
could hear concerning 
their great countryman 
Goethe. 

A letter once came to 
me from the far West, in 
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which a girl asked what she should read to build 
up a noble character. It was a remarkable letter, 
and when I inquired what books she most desired 
she answered, “All of Emerson’s; he helps me 
most.” 

A prisoner just from Concord jail came to see 
me on his release, and proved to be an intelligent, 
book-loving young man, who had been led into 
crime by his first fit of intoxication. In talking 
with him, he said Emerson's books were a com- 
fort to him, and he had spent some of the money 
earned in prison to buy certain volumes to take 
with him as guides and safeguards for the future. 

In England his honored name opened many 
doors to us, and we felt as proud of our acquain- 
tance with him as Englishmen feel of the medals 
with which their Queen decorates them. So 
widely was he known, so helpful was his influ- 
ence, so ennobling the mere reflection of his virtue 
and his genius. 

Longfellow was beloved by children, and of 
Emerson it might be said, as of Plato, “He walks 
with his head among the stars, yet carries a 
blessing in his heart for every little child.’’ 

When he returned from his second visit to Eu- 
rope after his house was burned, he was welcomed 
by the school-children, who lined his passage from 
the cars to the carriage, where a nosegay of bloom- 
ing grandchildren awaited him; and escorted by 
a smiling troop of neighbors, old and young, he 
was conducted under green arches to his house. 

Here they sang “Sweet Home,” gave welcoming 
cheers, and marched away to come again soon 
after to a grand house-warming in the old man- 
sion which had been so well restored that nothing 
seemed changed. 

Many a gay revel has been held under the 
pines, whole schools taking possession of the 
poet's premises; and many a child will gladly re- | 
call hereafter the paternal face that smiled on | 
them, full of interest in their gambols, and of 
welcome for the poorest. 

Mrs. Emerson, from her overflowing garden, 
planted flowers along the roadside and in the plot 
of ground before the nearest school-house to beau- 
tify the children’s daily life. Sweeter and more 
imperishable than these will be the recollections 
of many kindnesses bestowed by one who, in the 
truest sense ef the word, was a friend to all. 

As he lay dying, children stopped to ask if he 
were better, and all the sunshine faded out of the | 
little faces when the sad answer came. Very wil- 
ling feet roamed the woods for green garlands to 
decorate the old church where he would come for 
the last time; busy hands worked till midnight 
that house should bear some token of 
mourning; Spring gave him her few early flow- 
ers and budding boughs from the haunts that will 
know him no more, and old and young forgot for 
a little while their pride in the illustrious man to 
sorrow for the beloved friend and neighbor. 

Life did not sadden his checrful philosophy ; 
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triumph of principles;” and this well-earned 
peace transfigured the beautiful dead face, so 
many eyes beheld with tender reverence, seeming 
to assure us that our august friend and master 
had passed into the larger life for which he was 
ready, still to continue,— 

“Without hasting. without rest, 

Lifting Better up to Best: 


Planting seeds of knowledge pure, 
Thro’ earth to ripen, thro’ heaven endure.” 


IRELAND’S CALAMITY. 

On the 4th of May came the exciting news that 
the imprisoned Irish members of Parliament— 
Parnell, Dillon and O’Kelley—had been suddenly 
released from the jail where they had been held 
for several months. 

This was quickly followed by other startling in- 
telligence. Mr. Forster, the Secretary for Ireland, 
had resigned. Michael Davitt, the founder of the 
Land League, had been set free. Prime Minister 
Gladstone had declared in the House of Commons 
that a new policy for Ircland was to be adopted, 
and the old, stern methods were to be abandoned. 

Thus, not only was it confessed that the Coer- 
cion Act had been a failure, but that the Land Act, 
from which the British Government had hoped so 
much, had not succeeded in bringing content to 
the Irish people. The whole power, legislative, 
judicial and military, of the British Government 
had not been able to pacify the disturbed island, 


which, a year ago, he felt compelled to impose. 

Gladstone has always been more inclined to 
peaceful than to stringent measures. He abhors 
war and struggle and bloodshed. Finding, there- 
fore, that even the harsh action of coercion has 
failed to achieve the object of pacification and or- 
der, he has resolved to tyy methods more congen- 
ial to his humane and enlightened disposition. — 

But close upon the heels of this new departure 
in the direction of conciliation and peace came a 
horrible tragedy. Three days after the events re- 
ferred to, Lord Frederick Cavendish, the new Irish 
Secretary appointed to succeed Mr. Forster, was 
foully murdered, with Mr. Burke, the Under Sec- 
retary, in the Phoenix Park at Dublin. 

All the world was aghast at this cowardly crime ; 
for it was at once seen that it was not only a calam- 
ity to Mr. Gladstone and his ministry, who were 
at that very moment preparing mild measures of 
remedy for Ireland, but to poor Ireland herself, 
whose prospect of better days was thus terribly 
overclouded. The result of this event cannot be 
detailed here, for this is written immediately after 
it; but some of them will at least have become 
known when this article meets the reader's eye. 


a 
For the Companion. 
MAY. 


I love the May because it seems to me 
So full of secrets and of whisperings: 
Telling the heart, in confidence, of things 
Yet unaccomplished, and mysteriously, 
Like a fleet harbinger of victory, 
With glowing, undefined prefigurings, 
eveals an opulence of spoils; and brings 
A present joy in what is yet to be. 


How like the far-off ringing of a chime 
The soft south wind, and each succeeding day, 
Moved by this prelude of a sunnier clime, 
Sings a new song, and finds a theme more gay. 
It is a gay, it is a hopeful time; 
And this is why I love the month of May. 
WOLSTAN Drxey. 
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BUSINESS IN CONGRESS. 

The inventive genius of Americans is no doubt 
greater than thatof any other people in the world. 
We have discovered almost numberless means tor 
shortening the time necessary to do mechanical 
work, for lessening the labor required, and in oth- 
er ways for performing what must be done effi- 
ciently. 

It is very strange that with this national char- 
acteristic so strongly developed, and exercising 
such an important influence upon our daily lives, 
it does not extend to our public affairs. Humili- 
ating as the fact may be, it is a fact that there is 
no free government in the world which runs with 
more friction than that of the United States. 

There are defects in the system which any Yan- 
kee business man would remedy in a week if it 
were his own affair, but which are allowed to re- 
main. It is the old story over again of the lazy 
man and his leaky roof. He could not repair the 
roof while it was raining, and 1m dry weather it did 
not leak. Six years ago there was a narrow es- 
cape from serious trouble because there was no 
system of counting the votes for President and 
Vice-President. The perilous period was passed, 
but nothing has been done to prevent a similar 
danger hereafter. 

That is only one example, but they might be 
given by the score. What would be thonght of 
the merchant who selected his clerks on the p.in- 
ciple which prevails in the appointment of Gov- 
ernment officers? How long would a business 
house prosper which should do as the United 
States does, insist upon the payment of all money 
due to it in coin, and adopt towards banks such 
an attitude as our forefathers, who burned witch- 
es, might have done? 

The same propensity to cling tu old ways, which 
are proved inefficient, extends through the whole 
system of our government. As remarkable an in- 
stance of this as any other is given by the rules 
of the National House of Representatives. These 





or to bring to a close the dreary era of outrage 
and violence on the one hand, or of landlord tyr- 
anny on the other. 

The act of Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues in 
releasing the Irish leaders and changing suddenly | 
their whole system of policy in Ireland, was not 
only a bold, but a desperate one. Two political 
reasons may be assigned for this momentous | 
change. 

One was, that the Tory opposition showed signs | 
of out-bidding the Liberals in conciliating the | 
Irish. One of the most eminent Tory leaders, 
William H. Smith, had brought forward a meas- 
to the purchase, by the Government, | 
of the Irish land, and of re-selling it to the peas- 
ants and tenants on easy terms. Thus would in 
time be created a peasant proprietorship of the 
land of Ireland, and the final abolition of land- 
lordism. This, it will be seen, was a much strong- 
er measure than Gladstone’s Land Act. 

The other political reason was, that in the spe- 
cial elections of members of Parliament, to fill 
vacancies in that body made by deaths and other 
causes, the results showed that the Liberals were 
losing their popularity in the country, and that 
the Tories were evidently gaining ground by the 
aid of Irish votes. Gladstone did not want to be 
outbid by his rivals in a matter which he has had 
so much at heart as the rendering of justice to Ire- 
land; and he resolved to make a new and desper- 
ate effort to recover his popularity in England. 


rules, as every member admits, are of such a char- 
acter that a majority of the House has not con- 
trol of the business; and yet rules cannot be 
changed. 
Let the reader follow a bill introduced in the 
House and see what becomes of it. After it has 
been presented by some member, it is referred to 
a Committee. On certain days the Committee are 
called for reports, and the bill we are watching 
having been examined by the Committee to whom 
it was referred, is reported back to the House 
with a recommendation that it be passed. It is 
then “placed on the calendar” to wait its turn. 
This would be an excellent rule, if the House 
ever took up its calendar. But it does not take it 
up. The House of Representatives of the forty- 
sixth Congress, during its two full sessions from 
1879 to 1881, did not once take up its calendar. 
The present Congress has been in session more 
| than five months without going to the calendar. 
There is a way by which the House can get at 
any business it wishes to transact. That is by a 
suspension of the rules. The motion can only be 
made, however, on certain days, and it is only 
| adopted if two-thirds of the members present agree. 
| The result is, that where one-third of the Repre- 
| sentatives are resolute in their opposition to any 
| public measure, they have power under the rules 

of the House of Representatives to prevent its be- 
ing even considered. 


| Now see where we have arrived, The calendar 


is a contrivance to secure the orderly and regular 
consideration of measures. But as the calendar 
is never in order, the consequence is that every 
public bill coming before the House gets there in 
disregard of the rules, as the result of a struggle, 
and in a confused and disorderly way. 

Not only is this true, but the system causes a 
great and unnecessary waste of time. Mr. Smith 
moves to suspend the rules, and to take up this 
bill. The motion is opposed by Jones and Robin- 
son, who have pet measures of their own to bring 
forward, and is defeated. Then Jones makes his 
motion and is opposed by Smith and Robinson, 

so on; and the session is wasted in deciding 
rwhat got to consider. 

We do not mention these facts with any idea 
that there is to be a reform, or that the readers of 
the Companion can help on a reform. The sug- 
gestion of a reform or of a better system always 
calls forth from some members of the House a 
protest that the rights of minorities are to be 
taken away. Nobody seems to remember that 
majorities have rights also, and the proposition is 
rejected. 

The object in calling attention to the matter is 
to show how extremely unprogressive in Govern- 
ment a people can be, who are otherwise the most 
progressive on the face of the globe; and to show 
that the reason Congress really does so little, is 
that it wastes so much time in considering what 
to do first. A man who should be invited to dine 
to-morrow with a friend, and occupied twenty-four 
hours in deciding whether or not he could spare 
the time, would not be thought very wise. 


—_———___<~{@———————— 
DIED FOR HIS TRIBE. 


A leading citizen of Omaha gives us the following 
facts which came under his own personal knowledge. 
Heroism is so rare a quality that we cannot afford to 
lose any record of it, even in the life of an Indian, how- 
ever strong our prejudice against the race may be. 

This young man was known to the whites as Big 
John, because like Saul, he stood head and shoulders 
above his tribe. He was a quiet young fellow, the son 
of a chief; farmed a few acres on the reservation, and 
led the yearly hunts with such success that he became 
a man of importance in the tribe. Neither he nor any of 
his people had ever made war, or even quarrelled, with 
the whites. 

When he was about twenty years old, John fell in 
love with a pretty girl, married her and took her home 
to his wigwam. They had one child, a boy, and our 
informant says it was a pretty sight to watch the gigan- 
tic, dignified savage in his tender care of the little mite. 

When this child was about a year old, an Indian of 
the same tribe, also a large man, but a drunken, worth- 
less ruffian, quarrelled one day with a soldier near the 
fort, and seizing an axe from the wood-pile, killed him 
and then fled. 

The soldiers pursued the murderer, joined by the Ind- 
ians, who were anxious that he should be taken, not 
only because the murder was an atrocious one, but be- 
cause they would be held responsible for it unless the 
criminal was caught. 

As our readers know, an Indian not being legally ‘a 
person,’’ cannot be tried or punished by ordinary laws. 
When he commits a crime, the nearest army officer, or 
agent, is judge, jury and usually executioner. If the 
individual Indian cannot be found, his whole tribe is 
punished for his offence. 

The criminal in this case escaped to the mountains 
and there defied pursuit. An order was issued to the 
tribe requiring them to bring him in, dead or alive, in 
one month. The month passed in desperate but vain 
efforts to trace the fugitive. 

The rations to the tribe were then stopped; the tribe 
were declared hostiles, and orders were issued to the 
troops to “shoot them down like vermin.” 

Big John then sent for the head men and offered him- 
self as a sacrifice for his tribe. Either one or all must 
die. He was the same size as the murderer, and they 
could so mutilate his face after death that the whites 
would not recognize him. 

It was done. He was shot and carried into camp, and 
the “‘punishment”’ of the tribe ceased. <A year later 
the real murderer was found and the facts came to 
light. This is one of many incidents which show that 
at least there are sometimes two sides to the Indian sto- 
ries that come to us from the West. 

——_—_+or— 
THE STATE OF SCHUYLKILL. 

Not a little curiosity was excited the other day, when 
the newspapers announced that President Arthur had 
been invited by the State of Schuylkill to dine in it, and 
to cook his own dinner. 

The explanation of this brings up some curious rem- 
iniscences of anti-revolutionary days. The “State of 
Schuylkill” consists of seven acres of land on the edge 
of that river, near Philadelphia, which by an act of 
Executive Council was declared a Free and Independ- 
ent State in 1781. 

It belongs to an association of twenty-five gentlemen ; 
eminent judges, lawyers, physicians, etc., but beyond 
all, epicures ; who form one of the oldest, perhaps the 
oldest club in the world. 

In the middle of the ground stands a quaint old gray- 
stone building, erected in 1732, in which are gigantic 
open fireplaces, spits, cranes, flanked by all the most 
modern appliances of the culinary art. 

No servant is ever permitted to enter the boundaries 
of the State. The members, equipped in huge white 
aprons, caps and forks, cook their own dinners, serve 
the dishes and wait upon themselves. 

It is rather startling to imagine George Washington 
in an apron and cap, helping to broil a beefsteak; but 
it is a fact that in June, 1787, the club entertained the 
Father of his Country, and that he joined heartily in 
the usual jovial observances of the occasion. 

Each return of the anniversary of*the formation of 
the club is observed with peculiar ceremonies. To one 
member is entrusted six weeks before the anniversary 
a young pig, which is fed on chestnuts, fine herbs, etc., 
and when the eventful day arrives is then roasted. The 
recipes of the State are handed down with inviolable 





secrecy, and many of the members are not only enthy- 
siastic amateur cooks, but really rivals of Soyer, 
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The dinner to which President Arthur was bidden | 
was the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its | 
foundation. 

The elevation of cooking into a fine art by these grave | 
and learned men would be matter for ridicule and even | 
contempt, were it not for the associations that belong | 
to the ancient organization. It is not alone pianked 
shad and curried chicken which are discussed at these 
dinners, but weightier matters, together with anecdotes 
of all the worthies from the cays of the Penns until 
now, that give additional savor to the feast. } 

About the great board of the State of Schuylkill, Jef- 
ferson and Ben Franklin, and all the great shades of 
our early history, had once a place, and still seem to 





keep it. Itis the best of good company which gathers 
there. -" 
SAGACIOUS. | 


An incident occurred in Canada in the spring of 1881, | 
in which was exhibited rare sagacity by several horses. | 
They evidently imitated the conduct of their masters. 

Just before the breaking up of the ice in the St. Law- 
rence, two men drove into Montreal with loads of hay. 
Having sold them, they started homeward across the 
ice. 

At Victoria Bridge, above the city, and at St. Mary's 
Rapid, below, the river was free from ice. But between 
these two points there was a large field of ice which oc- 
casionally “shoved,” that is, moved down the river. 

As the men reached a point on the ice abouta mile 
from the shore, they saw that a “shove’’ had begun. 
Whipping up their horses, they drove toward an island, 
and found on approaching it that the ice was so broken 
as to prevent their landing. 

Knowing that if they remained where they were, they 
might in a moment be plunged into the river by the 
breaking-up of the ice, they turned, and on the run, 
drove back to Montreal. 

They reached Long Wharf just as the floe was near- 
ing it. Leaving their teams, they ran to the edge of the 
ice. As the floe struck the wharf they jumped ashore | 
and ran for their lives. 
they turned and saw the ice piled upon the wharf, twen- | 
ty feet high. | 

Fortunately the horses had been left upon ice which, | 
from being the dumping-ground for the city’s snow, was | 
thick and firm. The “shove” continued, and it soon ! 
became apparent that the floe would strike a point of 
land a little distance from the city. 

A crowd flocked there curious to witness the fate of 
the horses. But the sagacious brutes, seemingly as 
self-possessed as men, stood within a few feet of the 
ice’s edge and quietly waited till it struck the shore. 
Then they jumped and rushed up the point till they had | 
reached a place beyond the crushing, piling ice. | 
They did just as they had seen their masters do. 





On reaching a place of safety, | 
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DIDN’T UNDERSTAND. 


We are all familiar with the mistakes foreigners 
sometimes make when they are learning the English 
language. A Frenchman gave an account not long ago 
in Boston of the absurd mistakes which he made on his 
first arrival. When he paid his hotel bill, for instance, 
the clerk said,— 

“There, now, we’re all straightened out.” 

“What you say?” asked the Frenchman. 

“Why, we're square, you know.” 

“Oh! Yass! Now we’re square!” 

“That’s it. You won’t be long in learning English, 
and by the looks of your pocketbook, I’m sure you 
cannot be very short.” 

“T won’t be long and I am not short ”” 

“That’s it. I hope you'll be round soon to see us 
again.”’ 

“Straight, square, short, long, round! Lam declare! 
said the Frenchman, as he withdrew. 

A writer in Lippincott’s Monthly tells the following 
story of an American who thought he had learned Ital- 
ian, and gave his orders in that language in a restaurant 
in Florence. With a majestic wave of the hand he 
eried out, in Italian,— 

“Waiter!” 

“Si” (yes), “signor 

Still speaking in the same tongue, he said, ‘“‘Bring me 
some roast beef!”’ 

“Si, signor.”” 

“And some vegetables !”” 

“* Si, signor.” 

“And a bottle of red wine!" 

“Si, signor.” 

“That’s all!” 

“ Si, signor.” 

“Well, why don’t you get them?” said the man, still 
speaking as he thought in choice Italian. 

“Sir, I spik no Eng-lish,—no understand you 


—__<@»>—_—_— 
DETAINED. 
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At one of the forts on the Missouri River, some time | 





d got up an exhibition to 
“Hamlet” 


ago, the lie in ec 
break up the monotony of garrison life. 


was selected as affording the best recreation, and be- | 


cause it called for only two female characters. 

The lieutenant’s wife agreed to represent Ophelia, 
and there the garrison met an obstacle. No one could 
be found to take the queen’s part. At last, the officer 
thought of a private, named MacQuinn, who, in some 
respects, was fitted to take a female character. 

His voice was high and shrill, and he had the knack 
of imitating a woman's walk and peculiarities. After 
considerable urging, MacQuinn agreed to take the part. 
The rehearsals began, and the appointed avening for the 
exhibition at length arrived. The whole garrison and 
several visitors were invited to witnessit. A stage was 
erected at one end of the mess-room with a curtain and 
foot-lights. 

The first scene went off with only an occasional hitch. 


But when the curtain should have risen on the second 
scene, where the queen first appears, there was an om- | 


inous pause. 


The audience was very patient and polite, but after 


ten minutes had passed they began to wonder at the 
delay. The lieutenant, who had declined to take a part 


in the play, was sitting in the middle of the room, sur- | 
He had just risen to go be- | 


rounded by his visitors. 
hind the scenes to ascertain the cause of the delay, when 
Jerry, the Irish boy of all work, who was call-boy and 
prompter, came tumbling down from the stage, red in 
the face. 

Making the military salute, he electrified the audi- 





| some solid book, as remote as possible from all the as- 
| sociations of business. 


| nize him, though at the intercession of her gentlemen 
| lodgers with whom he spent the evening, the “stranger” 


| lawyers and judges—unless, indeed, Sam Weller car- 
| 
| ried off the palm. 


ence by whispering in a voice which could be heard all 
over the room, “If ye plaze, leftenant, it’s all roight, but 
MacQuinn fergot to shave himsilf!”” 

This was too much. The whole garrison went off 
into a roar of laughter, and when MacQuinn finally ap- 
peared, he was greeted with tumultuous applause. He 
shared with Ophelia the honors of the evening. 





—+@>—- 
TWENTY MINUTES A DAY. 

You have no time for reading anyt!*» ~ but the news- 
papers, do you say? That is a very common remark, 
but itis hardly true. We have observed that people 
generally find time to do what they really desire to do. 
Lovers always find time, in the busiest seasons, to write 
very long love-letters. 

The person we have known who made the best use 
of books, and who seemed to have got the most out of 
them, was a New York ribbon merchant, who had the 
habit of taking twenty minutes every day for reading 


In forty years he had read and mastered the really 
great books of every literature. Great books are not 
numerous, and he seemed to be familiar with them all. 
He was not merely a remarkably well-informed man, 
be a very thoughtful and wise one also. 

“Why twenty minutes?” we asked him once. 

**Because,” he replied, ‘I found by experience that I 
could not depend upon having a longer time. I tried to 
give a whole hour; but in busy seasons a week would 
pass without my getting one chance. Even half an 
hour proved too much. At length I fixed upon twenty 
minutes, and found that I could get that amount of time 
every day.” 

—_—__—_+<@,—____—--— 


HIS MOTHER’S TOUCH. 

Dr. Franklin denied the existence of such a sense as 
parental or filial instinct. He based his conclusion on 
his own experience—at the time he visited his mother, 
after years of absence, and the old lady did not recog- 


stayed all night. Belief in such an instinct is, however, 
a pleasant one, and the evidence for it is sufficiently 
ample to make its existence at least probable. Frank 
Moore relates this affecting instance of a dying son’s 
recognition of his mother : 


In one of the fierce engagements near Mechanicsville, 
a young lieutenant of a Rhode Island battery had his 
right foot so shattered by a fragment of shell, that on 
reaching Washington, after one of those horrible ambu- 
lance rides, and a journey of a week’s duration, he was 
obliged to undergo amputation of the leg. He tele- 
graphed home, hundreds of miles away, that all was go- 
ing well, and with a soldier’s fortitude, composed him- 
seif to bear his sufferings alone. 

Unknown to him, however, his mother, who had read 
the report of his wound, was hastening to see him. She 
reached Washington at midnight, and the nurses would 
have kept her from seeing her son until morning. 

One sat by his side fanning him, as he slept, her hand 
on the feeble, fluctuating pulse. But what woman’s 
heart could resist the pleadings of a mother, then? In 
the darkness she was finally allowed to glide in and 
take the place at his side. 

She touched his pulse as the nurse had done. Nota 
word had been spoken; but the sleeping boy opened his 
eyes and said,— 

“That feels like my mother’s hand; who is this be- 
side me? It is my mother. Turn up the gas, and let 
me see mother.” 

The two dear faces met in one long, joyful, sobbing 
embrace. 

The gallant fellow, just twenty-one, had his leg am- 
putated on the last day of his three years’ service, un- 
derwent operation after operation, and at last, when 
death drew nigh, resigned himself in peace, saying, “I 
have faced death too often to fear it now.’’ 


—o——__—_—_—_ 
THE DOCTOR AND THE LAWYER. 
The Artful Dodger was the prince of tormentors for 


But now and then an amusing ac- 
count is given in the papers of how a witness has 
turned the tables on a lawyer who has triea to ‘‘crowd”’ 
him into a damaging admission, and readers always rel- 
ish it: 

A smart young sprig of a lawyer hada grave old doc- 
tor on the witness-stand in a case of assault and battery, 
and questioned him unmercifully. 

“Ah, doctor,” inquired the lawyer, “did I under- 
stand you to say the cut in the man’s head was danger- 
ous?” 

“Yes, sir,’’ replied the doctor. 

“Well, doctor, doesn’t it sometimes happen that even 
a less cut than this one is dangerous?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And, doctor, is it not true that evena scratch is dan- 
gerous?”’ 

“Yes, sir; and I have known of cases resulting fatal- 
ly when not even a scratch was visible. Only recently 
a man died under such circumstances.” 

“Ah, indeed!’’ quickly put in the attorney, in a 
pleased and satisfied way; ‘‘will you be kind enough 
to tell the jury the facts?” 

“Certainly, if you desire it.’’ 

“You say there was not a scratch on him?”’ 

‘Not one that I could find.” 

“And he died?” 
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For Five Cents Wells, Richardson & Co., Burling- 
ton, Vt., will send colored samples of all colors of Dia- 
mond Dyes, a d directions for all uses. (Com. 








Parlez-vous Francais? 


Pyrechen Sig Dents? 
PARLATE ITALIANO? 
é Habla V. espafiol? 


At your own home you can, by our 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 

actually learn to speak either of these 

; 4 LANGUAGES IN 10 WEEKS. 

The celebrated author, DR. ROSENTHAL, of Berlin, 

is now with us, and will correct all your exercises and 

explain all difficulties free of charge,'so that in fact vou 

study under one of the leading linguists of the world, 
Send 2% cents for a sample lesson-book, Stating dis- 

tinctly which Language you wish. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 


299-305 Washington St., Boston. 


WHAT ORGAN SHALL I BUY? 


If you want the best Organ for the Sitting-Room; 

If you want the best Organ for the Sunday School; 

If you want the best Organ for the Chureh: 

If you want the best Organ for the Lodge; 

If you want an Organ containing only useful Stops; 

If you want the best Organ for any purpose, buy the 


CARPENTER ORGAN, 


containing the celebrated Carpenter Organ Action. 
The Carpenter Organ and Organ Action received the 
highest award at the Atlanta Exhibition just closed. 

Ask your dealer for the instrument, and tell him you 
will be satistied with no other. Catalogues free to all. 
E. P. CARPENTER, Worcester, Mass. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC. 


Ditson & Co. make aspecial feature of Sunday School 
Song Books, and can safely commend the three new ones 
which they publish this season. Their compilers are 
practical workers in the Sunday School, and with pre- 
vious publications have been extremely successful. The 
new books are: 


THE BEACON LIGHT. 
BY J. H. TENNEY AND E. A, HOFFMAN. 


A collection of new hymns and tunes, carefully selected 

— wig brane S yramcorants, of which four out 
every live were rejected, only the very best being re- 

tained. Price, 30 cts. . vie 


LIGHT AND LIFE. 


BY K. M. MCINTOSH. 


This new book is quite comprehensive, providing in a 
small space ample material for two years, including a 
great variety of new hymns, as well as some older ones 


which are always in request. Price, 35 cts. 


BANNER OF VICTORY. 
BY A.J. ABBEY AND M. J. MUNGER. 


This is the latest of the three new books, and is sure to 
meet with good success. It contains all the variety and 
— mong — ham be desired, mena many 
beautiful pieces, especially adapted for prayer and prais 

meetings. Price, 35 cts, _ ee 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





FRENCH ACHROMATIC 
TELESCOPE. 


A Companion for Vacation and Pleasure Trips. 


This cut shows a sectional view of 
our superb French Achromatic Tele- 
scope. By examining the cut you can 
see the location of the five lenses, slid- 
ing tubes and diaphragm. This Tele- 
scope differs from the large costly 
instruments only in size. 

Last year we first offered this fine 
French Achromatic Telescope to the 
public. The demand was so great that 
it was impossible for the Paris manu- 
facturer to make them fast enough. 
The maker was eight months in filling 
a very large order we gave him. We 
now havea large supply on hand and 
ean fill orders promptly. 

Description.—Length, when ex- 
tended, 16 1-2 inches ; diameter, 1 1-8 
inches. When closed, 6 inches. It 
has FIVE lenses of the best French 
manufacture. The object lenses are 

Achromatic. The extensien tubes are 
polished brass, while the barrel of 
the instrument is covered with French 
Morocco. 

How far can I see with the 
Telescope? If the atmosphere is 











ew, doctor, just tell the jury how it was.” 

| ‘Well, you see, he had the colic and he was dead be- 

| fore I could get him untangled.” 

cnt 

NEGRO APHORISMS. 

| ‘There never was a truer thought than that God often 

| gives wisdom through the agency of “‘habes and suck- 

| lings.’”” Among ignorant races of people, we frequently 
find shrewd, wise sayings that equal the best produc- 
tions of the learned. Here are a few negro ‘“‘saws” 

| given in the Century : 

“Old times was too good to be true.” 





look out for de millenicum.”’ 
stones does.” 

“De old cow dat jumps 
practersin’ for de tan-yard. 


ob de turnups dan on de tallness ob de fence.” 





| loud.” 

| de dark.” 

| 
tiz. 

| Eben a mnd-turkle kin clam a pine tree arter de tree 
done fell on de groun’.” 





| Aw eccentric old gentleman placed in a field on his 
| estate a board with the following generous offer painted 
| thereon: “I will give this field to any man who is con- 
| tented.’ It was not long before he had an applicant. 
| Well, my man, are you a contented fellow?” ‘Yes, 

sir, very.” ‘Then why do you want my field?” The 

applicant did not wait to reply, 


“When all de half-bushels gits de same size, you may 
“Folks ought to talk about de neighbors like de tomb- 
de drawbars too much is 
‘De safety o’ de turnup-patch depends mo’ on de size 
**Lots o’ hens los’ deir eigs by braggin’ on ’em too 
‘*4 man’s raisin’”’ (bringing up) ‘‘will show itself in 


“Some folks medger distance by deir own rooma- 


clear, you can see the time on a tower 
clock at a distance of four miles. A 
man who is one mile away will appear 
to be but twenty rods from you. The 
moons of Jupiter can be seen with it. 
Its power is fifteen times. It is a most 
excellent instrument in every respect. 
Price.—We will send one of these 
Telescopes to any address, postage 
paid by us, for $3.00. 
SPECIAL OFFERS 
with this Telescope to July Lat, 
only. 
Telescope and either one of 
the three Zigzag Books, post- 
age paid by us, for $4-00. 








Telescope and Complete Edi- 
tion of Tennyson’s Poems, post- 
age paid by us, for $3.50. 

Telescope and Waterbury 
Watch, in velvet-lined case, and 
Steel Chain, nickel-plated, for only 
$6.00, and 24 cts. for postage on the 
Watch. 








Remember, these special offers 


a = 
close on July Ist. 





Diamonds, Precious Stones, Fine Jewelry, 
Silverware, French and English Clocks, 
Bronzes, Decorative Porcelain, etc. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 
JEWELER, 
206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
NEW YORK. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS OF RICH JEWELRY. 








THURBER’S PURE 
Flavoring Extracts. 


The difficulty experienced in obtaining high grade 
Extracts of uniform quality has induced us to undertake 
the manufacture of these delicate specialties ourselves. 
In accordance with our policy of having every depart- 
ment of our business as nearly perfect as — we 
have fitted up a complete Laboratory, placed it in charge 
ot an expert Chemist, and propose to furnish the con- 
sumer an assortment of Fruit Flavors and Extracts 
which cannot be excelled. In the manufacture of Ex- 
tracts we possess unequalled facilities through our con- 
nections abroad, and a yin the Mexican trade, 
whence we procure supplies of Vanilla Beans direct 
from the primary of supply, and in or- 
der that consumers may ain a pure and unadulterated 
manufacture of this Prince of Flavors, we have pre- 
pared without regard to expense an Extract which we 
warrant to be strictly free from any flavor except that 
derived from the finest Mexican Vanilla Bean. 
The connoisseur will, upon trial, at once recognize it as 
perfectly pure, and entirely free from the usual adulter- 
ations, consisting more or less of foreign substances, 
generally flavored by the Tonka Bean, which gives satis- 
faction to some, but Is easily detected by its strong, pun- 
gent and acrid flavor. 

All of our Extracts will be found of the same pure 
and delicate flavor as the Vanilla. If youcannot procure 
Thurber’s Extracts of your Grocer, send us a Postal 
Card and we will see that you are supplied. 

Mention the Youth’s Companion. 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 
West Broadway & Reade Street, 
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HULL VAPOR COOK STOVE. 


the test of years, 
and given entire 
and perfect sat- 
isfaction. 


Over 75,000 


now in use. 
New Patent 
HULL OVEN, for 
1882, 





Patent, remov- 
able and inter- 
changeable Jet Orifice, rendering our burners inde 
structible. New One Valve Burner on two New Stoves. 
New Safety Reservoir. 

For Summer use these Stoves are indispensable. 
terms to agents, price-list and catalogue, address 
HULL VAPOR STOVE CO., Cleveland, O. 
LOG CABIN TO WHITE HOUSE. “A 

better biography for boys was 
never printed.”—London Christian. 

5 BOOKS to a CLUB of 5 BOYS for $5. 
Illustrated, nearly 500 pages, $1.50. One book mailed 
at club rate ($1.00) to any boy who will try for a club, 

AS. H. EARLE, 178 Washington St., Boston. 


R.LOW, SON & HAYDON'S 
TOILET SOAPS 


Leave no unpleasant odor on the hands, 
The popular kinds are 


ELDER FLOWER, IN 2 LB. BARS, 


For 











OLD BROWN WINDSOR, IN PACKETS, 


Triple Handkerchief Extracts, 
Royal Windsor Toilet Water, 
Eau de Cologne, 
Violet Nursery Powder, 
Rose Leaf Powder. 





Acknowledged to be the best and most satisfactory 





PERRY MASON & CO,, 
PUBLISHERS YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
Boston, Mass, 








Toilet Articles in the world. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 























For the Companion. 

THE SILVER CASCADE, 
O lightest, airiest waterfall 
That ever leaped from a mountain-wall! 
O lively, laughing hoyden, free 
As only a sparkling stream can be! 
With birchen archway o'er thy bed, 
And round thee forest odors shed; 
While lofty pine-top sings thy praise— 
Who wonders at thy sportive ways! 
Far up, far up the mountain side 
We see thy crystal waters glide: 
And leaping boulders, one by one, 
Dance onward, glistening in the sun. 


No darksome, solid deep art thou, 
With grandeur writ upon thy brow; 
No river rolling to the sea— 

But a white fairy, mad with glee! 


A thousand limpid jewels shine 

In those cool, flowing locks of thine; 

And mosses fair as golden wheat 

Curl ever round thy silver feet! 

Thy merry voice hath made us glad, 

O nymph, in bridal garments clad; 

The sun that crowns the towering hill 

Delights to wreathe thy rainbow frill; 

And in thy swelling bosom throw 

The sheen of everlasting snow! 

‘The fairest star that gilds the steep 

Peers down to see thy waters leap; 

And breezes lift thy veil of spray 

‘To see thee, smiling, haste away! 

The lightest, airlest waterfall 

That ever sprang from mountain wall! 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH, 
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For the Companion. 
CONSCIENCE-STRICKEN. 


In order to become thoroughly hardened in sin, 
it is first necessary to forget, and what usually 
quickens a seared conscience is a flash of mem- 
ory. An English ship was attacked by pirates in 
the Indian Ocean. The vessel was a merchant- 
man and was poorly armed for an encounter with 
professional desperadoes, but the crew made a 
gallant resistance. 

At length the pirates succeeded in boarding her, 
and after a short but severe conflict the captain 
was killed and several of his men, and the ship 
became the prey of the plunderers. 

Binding the survivors of the crew securely, the 
pirate captain and his followers at once sought the 
cabin and hold for treasures. Going down the 
companion-way, they heard a low, soft voice. It 
sounded like a voice of some one praying. 

The pirate ordered his men to stop, and he went 
noiselessly to the cabin-door, which stood ajar, 
and looked in. 

There knelt the murdered captain’s wife, a young 
and beautiful woman, with one arm folded round 
a bright-haired little boy, and the other raised to 
heaven in supplication. 

“God of all merey!” he heard her pray, “save 
the life of my child! But oh, if it be Thy holy 
will, rather let him perish now than live in the 
hands of these wicked men, who will train him to 
dishonor Thee and ruin his own soul!” 

The pirate chief stood motionless, gazing on 
the tear-stained face, and listening to the mother’s 
prayer of agony. Years ago his own mother, 
now dead, had prayed for him as earnestly. 
Drunken with iniquity and steeped in crime, he 
had long forgotten her. But he remembered her 
now. 

The scene before him called back all her love, 
and her lost fidelity to him. The thought of what 
he was now came like a shock of punishment, 
and with a great cry he staggered into the cabin. 

“Lord God, have mercy on me!” he said. 
“Woman, you have nothing to fear—I can’t hurt 
you or your child now.” 

With pale face and set lips, the man unbound 
the captive sailors, and calling his men, returned 
to his own ship and sailed away like one pursued 
by an avenger. 

Not long afterwards he surrendered himself to 
the British East India Government. But remorse 
for his crimes so preyed upon his spirit and 
strength that he fell into a fatal fever and died in 
prison before his trial came. He died a penitent, 
casting himself on the mercy of Him whose laws 
he had so daringly broken. We may hope that 
his mother's prayers for him were answered at 
last. 

— +@> — 
THE SLEEPY CHAIRMAN. 

In an article in Zhe Century Mr. Archibald Forbes, 
who has had full experience in the matter, takes oeca- 
sion to say that a “chairman” is a very useful and wel- 
come support to a man on the lecture platform in a 
strange place. The chairman ‘bosses the show,” re- 
lieving the lecturer of the uncomfortable sense of re- 
sponsibility, and giving him confidence. Mr. Forbes 
remarks that there are exceptions, however, and gives 
an instance or two. He says he was once lecturing in a 
large town in the north of Ireland, His chairman was 
one of those civic knights with whom Ireland so much 
abounds—a comfortable, portly man of rotund exterior 
and pleasant manners. Mr. Forbes had dined with 
him, and had found that his host dined well and drank 
well. He introduced the lecturer and the latter pro- 
ceeded favorably. 


Mr. Forbes continues: I was plowing away right in 
the heart of my most pathetic passage—a Rosas with 
the rendering of which I was never satisfied unless it 
made the audience weep, and in which I never felt I 
had achieved complete success unless it caused a | 
or two to faint—when suddenly I heard a titter, whic 
presently swelled into a general guffaw! 

at? Did the audience mean to deliberately in- 
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sult me? I paused in speechless indignation and the 
laughter ceased, too. I recommenced, and the tittering 
went on. 

This was too much. I again halted and was turning 
to appeal to the chairman, when there fell on my ears a 
prolonged and placid snore. My portly chairman was 
sound EY 

I, too, had to simulate amusement, although exceed- 
ingly irritated, and smiling blandly I went and stirred 
him up. He awoke and smiled sweetly up in my face. 

“Where am I?” he asked, as Mr. Pickwick did in 
the wheelbarrow. 

Well, I recommenced and so did he. 

Long before I had reached my next pathetic passage 
he was — again and softly snoring. Pathos was 
wasted on this slumberous gentleman, and I spent the 
rest of the hour, for the most part, in poking him up 
amid the unrestrained laughter of the audience. 

Once, in New England, just before I was to speak, a 
chairman ee rose by my side and said, “Ladies 
and gentlemen, allow me to present to you the lecturer 
of the evening, the Hon. Charles Bradlaugh, the cele- 
brated English free-thinker and orator. Itis possible 
you may not agree with all he may utter, but I think I 
can promise him, from a New England audience, at 
least an attentive and patient hearing.” 
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HOW THE FRENCH VOTE. 

The French elections always occur on Sunday, as on 
that day, it being a holiday, the voters can go to the polls 
without losing time from their work. Voting being 
ranked, as to its ceremonial importance, with weddings 
and funerals, the workingman goes to the polls dressed 
in his best. He pays no poll-tax. The only qualifica- 
tions are that he is a Frenchman, is twenty-one years 
of age, and has resided six months in the quarter in 
which he seeks to vote. 

Each year, before the election, he must procure a 
card bearing his name, address and age, besides the 
stamp of the authorities of the ward, or arrondisse- 
ment, in which he resides. But French officials are ac- 
commodating. A careless voter, who has neglected this 
duty, finds an official behind a table at the entrance of 
the voting-place, who, if no one objects, fills up a blank 
card and hands it to him. The subsequent pr g 


we will let Mr. Henry Bacon, an American artist re- 
siding in Paris, tell, we condensing his narration: 


The voting begins at eight o’clock in the morning and 
is concluded at six at night, and takes place in the 
school-rooms of the different arrondissements. Several 
sergents de ville walk back and forth before the en- 
trance. Men with white bands about their hats, on 
which are printed the candidates’ names, stand at the 
gate distributing tickets. 

Across the school-room there is a long table made of 
planks, and in its centre rests the “urn,’’ as the un- 
painted pine ballot-box is called. It is fastened with a 
padlock, and in the top is a hole large enough to pass a 
silver dollar. Before the voting begins the box is un- 
locked, and those present examine the interior. 

The President of the Election Committee stands be- 
hind the box; the voter, with his hat off, hands in his 
ecard. The President calls out the number and name on 
the card; one of the assessors finds the number and 
name in the voting-list and repeats both aloud. 

The voter nods in recognition, the President clips a 
corner from the card, returns it to the elector, who 
hands him a ticket so folded that the name is invisible, 
which the President solemnly drops into the box. 

The crowd in the room is quiet and orderly, and no 
policeman appears unless he is called in. Near six 
o’clock the room fills up, for every elector has a right to 
assist in ascertaining the result of the day’s voting. As 
og as the polls are closed the President opens the 

Ox. 

“Form your tables for counting,’”’ says an official, 
“four electors at each table.” pe me offers advice, 
and the noise is tremendous. Taking up a paper bag 
on which is printed “Bulletin de No. ——,” the Presi- 
dent asks,— 

**Would any one like to look at this sack?” 

Several assure themselves that there are no votes 
stowed away in the corners. 

An elector holds the sack while the President counts 
one hundred ballots into it. Then it is closed, pinned 
up and carried over to the first table. The crowd closes 
around, some standing on benches, while two electors, 
with large sheets of ruled paper before them, prepare 
to record the vote. 

Another elector opens the sack, takes out a vote, un- 
folds it, reads the name and passes it to a fourth elector, 
who spreads it out on the table. Each of the markers 
makes a mark upon the paper under the name of the 
candidate whose name has been called. 

Asa hundred eyes examine each ticket, no trick is 
"agence and every mark made upon the Lg wd could 

e sworn to by ascore of persons. If two tickets are 
discovered folded together, there is a noise. But some 
one reads the law which says that if the names are dif- 
ferent, one cancels the other; if they are the same, one 
remains valid, the other is cancelled. Thereupon the 
noise subsides. 

After the different committees—there are several 
counting tables in the room—have made up their counts 
the sums are added together. Then a statement of the 
returns, signed by the President and assessors, is sent to 
the Mayor’s office, where, from time to time, the re- 
turns are announced. 


ai 
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AN AMBUSCADE. 

The following story of the early days of Walpole, N. 
H., is from an interesting chapter of colonial reminis- 
cences by Charles Carleton Coffin. The encounter and 
Gideon-like victory here described, took place in 1755, 
near the commencement of the “French and Indian 
War.” The settlers had heard that war had begun, and 
they knew that the French and Indians might be upon 
them at any moment. They therefore strengthened 
their block-houses. No one went alone to the field to 
work. The men always carried their guns with them. 
They had some faithful watch-dogs which always 
growled when Indians were about. 


There were nearly forty men in the settlement, stout- 
hearted and determined not to be driven out by the 
French and Indians. They appointed Col. Bellows to 
be their leader. He had a suspicion that Indians were 
about. 

“We must have a supply of meal, so that in case we 
are attacked we shall have something to eat,’’ he said. 

The settlers filled each a bag with corn, shouldered 
them, and then, in single file, each man carrying his 
gun, marched to the grist-mill which they had erected, 
ground the corn into meal, shouldered the sacks once 
more and started homeward, their faithful watch-dogs 
trotting in advance, paying no attention to squirrels or 
partridges or game of that sort. 

Suddenly the dogs came back growling, the hair on 
their backs in a ruff. 

“There are Indians about. Throw down your sacks,”’ 
said Col. Bellows. 

The men threw their sacks on the ground, dropped 
into the ferns and looked to the priming of their = 

e ferns were tall and « ly led them. 
Col. Bellows suspected that the Indians had laid an 
ambuseade at a narrow place in the path which they 
must pass. He oat slowly forward to see what he 
ceuld discover, careful not to break a twig or make any 





noise. 
He crept to the top of a little hill, pee through the 
ferns an p achnnant | & great number ot ntiens crouch- 


ing behind trees, or lying on the ground, waiting for the 
white men to enter the trap. He made his wa: k to 
his men, issued his orders in a whisper, and all crawled 
through the ferns toward the Indians till they were only 
a few rods from them. 














All were ready. Every man sprang to hie feet and 
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yelled as loud as he could, “Hi-ya hi-ya!”” It was a 
terrific howl. 

The next moment not a settler was to be seen; all 
had dropped upon the ground and they were concealed 
by the ferns. 

In an instant every Indian was on his feet firing his 
gun, but hitting nobody. 

here was an answering flash from the ferns, each 
settler taking aim, and the Indians sprang into the air, 
or fell headlong before the bullets. 

The red men outnumbered the settlers, but they were 
so astounded by the surprise that, picking up the 
wounded, they made a hasty retreat into a swamp, and 
the settlers made all haste to their block-house, antici- 
pating an attack. Not one of them was injured. 
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For the Companion. 
YESTERDAY. 
I heard a little bird sing 
Some time not long ago— 
A little bird that was on the wing, 
Flying home I know, 
A tree grew high by a garden wall, 
And the sweetest nest was in it, 
A nest so high I feared *twould fall, 
So I waited there a minute. 
As I was passing by that way, 
When I heard this wee bird singing, 
For the breeze was with the leaves at play, 
And the nest to the bough was clinging,— 
I heard the faintest little call— 
A kind of chirp and twitter, 
So low I scarce could hear at all— 
A stir and then a flutter. 
Such a pretty little sight— 
Three tiny heads out-peeping, 
‘ And six small eyes so very bright, 
Because of long, long sleeping. 
And the very bird that passed me by, 
So swiftly, lightly flying. 
Was hurrying home as well as I, 
For she heard her babies crying! 
Was hurrying home to the nest in the tree 
As I was passing by it; 
Was hurrying home, dear, just like me, 
To keep her babies quiet. 
But that, you see, was yesterday 
That I heard the wee bird singing: 
Now the baby-birds are flown away, 
And the nest to the bough is clinging. 
You, too, will grow and fly away 
Some time ere long it may be, 
And I shall plead with the Yesterday 
To give me back my baby. 
LipA LEWIs WATSON. 
———-——+@» 
CRIME IN A PISTOL WAD. 
All ages and nations have agreed in branding with 
signal shame the unfaithful soldier. To betray the 
cause whose badge and uniform one wears, is moral 
baseness, and in time of war a crime that may be fatal 
to a whole land. Patriotic women played no small part 
in the detection of secret treason during the Revolution, 
and instances of the same agency were not wanting dur- 
ing the Civil War. The following, related by Benjamin 
F. Taylor, illustrates the ingenuity of deceit—and 
shows how the ingenuity of discovery may more than 
match it: 


A Union officer was suspected of disloyalty. A 
young lady at his boarding-house, with whom he be- 
came peony com | smitten and spent all the time he 
could away from his regiment, naturally knew most of 
his movements, and she was advised to watch him. 

Not unfrequently he would ride out of town into the 
country, be absent three or four hours, and return. The 
young lady could not account for these excursions, 
about which he preserved an air of mystery when spo- 
ken to. 

One day, however, she saw him load his large old- 
fashioned pistol preparatory to his usual ride. She 
thought he putin an uncommon charge, and the thought 
struck her,— 

“If Lieut. F- is up to mischief, that mischief is 
done during these trips into the country.” 

So when he came to bid her good-by she continued to 
keep him in conversation, ran from one thing to another 
with questions and small talk, complained of dulness, 
and finally, laying her hand on his pistol, wished he 
would teach her some day how to shoot—it must bea 
fine thing to know and so exciting. 

He promised, and a moment after, while still holding 
the pistol, she said she felt thirsty, and asked him if he 
would favor her by getting her a glass of lemonade. 

The officer went for the drink, and the instant the 
door closed behind him she drew the charge from the 
pistol (for she knew enough of pistols to do this) and 
substituted another. 

She was not a minute too soon, for back he came, 
took the pistol and rode away. 

No sooner had he gone than she examined the charge, 
and it proved to be plans and details of the army’s for- 
ces and movements snugly rolled together. The mis- 
chief was in the pistol. 

She reported the matter to the proper military author- 
ities, and on his return to the city the treacherous offi- 
cer was seized and placed under guard. 








HANDLING ONE’S NAPKIN. 

Remarking on the formidable difficulties and compli- 
cated mysteries of table etiquette in ‘“‘high life,” the 
Philadelphia Press suggests that “‘the way for a young 
fellow to do is to keep his eyes open—which, unless he 
is in love, he can do—and note what others do;” 
which is probably the best advice that can be given. 
Young people will be wise to follow it, when surrounded 
by that sort of painful gentility that judges one’s char- 
acter and worth by the way he handles his napkin: 

The napkin, says the Press, has played famous parts 
iu the fortunes of men and women. It was one of the 
points admired in Marie Stuart that, thanks to her ex- 
quisite breeding in the court of Marie de Medici, her 
table was more imposing than the full court of her great 
rival and executioner, Elizabeth. 

At the table of the latter the rudest forms were main- 
tained, the dishes were served on the table, and the 
great Queen helped herself to the platter without fork 
or spoon, a page standing behind her with a silver ewer 


to bathe her fingers when the flesh had been torn from 
the roasts. 

At the court of the late empire, Eugenie was exces- 
sively fastidious. The use of the napkin and the man- 
ner of eating an egg made or ruined the career of a 
guest. 


The great critic, Sainte Beuve, was disgraced and left 
off the visiting-list because, at a breakfast with the Em- 
peror and Empress, at the Tuileries, he carelessly 
opened his napkin and spread it over his two knees, 
and cut his egg in two in the middle. 

The court etiquette prescribed that the half-folded 
napkin should lie on the left knee, to be used in the 
least obtrusive manner in touching the lips, and the egg 
was to be merely broken on the larger end with the 
edge of the spoon and drained with its tip. 

The advice on napkins closes with the general rule 
that (in polite society in America, at least) the article 
may lie in the lap, to be lifted as occasion calls, and 
finally rolled or folded, not too carefully, and laid on 
the left side of the plate, not too near. 

ee 

Tae Reat Amy Rossart.—One of our most cher- 
ished illusions has just been ruthlessly destroyed. Poor, 
dear, lovely, ill-used Amy Robsart is no more! An 
| Amy Robsart to be sure there was; History does not 











deprive us of her name. But the Amy of history 
is not the Amy who won our early devotion at the 
fervent age of sixteen. That Amy—the Amy of Kenil- 
worth and Cumnor Hall, the Amy of Sir Walter Scott, 
the sweet, neglected Countess of Leicester, who was 
left pining in solitude while her haughty lord paid vain 
court to Queen Elizabeth—that Amy is gone forever. 


In the first place, she was not a countess at all. She 
was —_ Lady Dudley, or Dame Amye Duddeley, as 
it was often written in her time, since her husband was 
plain Sir Robert Dudley when she married him, and 
did not become Lord Leicester until after her death. 

Again, she never was at Kenilworth, that castle not 
having been granted to Lord Leicester by the Queen un- 
til his wife had lain three years in her grave. The 
touching interview between Amy and Elizabeth, there- 
fore, which has so thrilled us all in Scott’s novel, could 
never have taken place. 

One hope is left us; she did die at Cumnor Hall. But 
she was not murdered. She did not spring to her de- 
struction on hearing the treacherous imitation of her 
husband’s longed-for whistle; on the contrary, she fell 
prosaically down a flight of stairs at noonday, and was 
found dead at the foot. 

There is, moreover, no reason to suppose that her 
long sojourn in the country, while her husband was at 
court, was not wholly voluntary. Many ladies of that 
day much preferred the freedom of rural life to the 
wearisome formalities of the court; and that Amy was 
under no restraint is clearly proved by account books, 
showing that she made frequent journeys from town to 
town and sometimes to London, being always suitably 
attended and having twelve horses at her command. 

In short, all evidence now tends to show that, during 
the ten years of her wedded life this fair lady, upon 
whom we have all lavished so much pity, was very un- 
_~ happy. Amy Robsart of romance, fare- 
well! 





4@ 
ROUGH COMPANY. 

Few people, however adventurous, would choose a 
live alligator for a companion in a canoe-ride. <A mili- 
tary gentleman in Louisiana, however, once got him- 
self into such unpleasant close quarters by a little mis- 
calculation, while rowing across one of the bayous. He 
saw a number of alligators swimming—or rather, saw 
their floating eyes and noses, which are all the alligator 
ever shows when in the water—and selecting what he 
supposed to be the largest of the brutes, fired a bullet 
into his head. This is his story of what followed: 


The alligator turned on his back, his feet quivered 
in the air, his jaws opened, and he sank. I paddled to 
the spot and brought his lordship to the surface. After 
a good deal of prying and pulling I got him into the 
boat, turning his head to the bow. 

He had hardly struck the bottom of the boat when 
his mouth and eyes opened with a start, and his tail 
swept from side to side with the force of a sledge- 
hammer. 

In an instant I comprehended my situation. To 
jump out and swim for shore was to jump into the jaws 
of a dozen reptiles, and my only salvation was to keep 
out of the reach of his tail, the canoe being so narrow 
that he could not face me. y 

At length by twisting himself over the side of the 
boat he got his head towards me, and made a rush with 
his mouth wide open. For once in my life I think I 
was thoroughly frightened. In an instant I plunged my 
paddle down his throat. His jaws closed on it like a 
vice, and he was quiet for a moment, and 1 had time 
to draw my pistol and send two balls into his head. 

He now lay still, but I saw that he was by no means 
dead, and I loaded my pistol preparatory to another at- 
tack; but as he did not seem disposed to renew hostil- 
ities, I paddled swiftly down the stream and landed at 
the first convenient place. 

I then paid my last respects to his alligatorship by 
shooting him in his head, and went on my way rejoic- 
ing. I did not carry away his tail as a trophy, as I had 
intended todo. Alligators are like snakes; their tails 
do “‘not die till sundown,” and every time I touched 
him his tail would fly from side to side with such force 
as to endanger my bones. 


—~+>——__-—-— 
RUDE CURIOSITY. 

When Dickens was in Boston, there was a great de- 
sire among the people to catch a glimpse of him, and 
one fellow even climbed up a water-spout to see the 
great man shave. Ruskin said lately that he no longer 
had time for literary work, for nearly every morning, 
when he sat down in his study, he received a telegram 
from Mr. So-and-So, saying that he was going to do 
himself the pleasure of calling on the author that fore- 
noon—and there was that morning gone, and the charges 
to pay on the telegram! A writer in Lippincott’s 
Magazine tells us how Tennyson is tormented by peo- 
ple curious to see him: : 


In his horror of the public Tennyson keeps himself 

uite secluded, and thus whets curiosity to an intense 

egree. His Isle-of-Wight residence is so besieged by 
tourists that he has been forced to build a high wall 
about it, with locked gates, to keep curious people 
away. The locked-out crowd prowl outside and climb 
up the wall and look over. 

When the poet comes out to walk in his garden the 
crowd rushes frantically to the side where he is. 
Photographers stand ready to catch pictures of him. 
Some of them have made holes in the wall and inserted 
the tubes of the cameras therein, hoping and watching 
for a chance to take the poet’s picture. 

He looks deapairingly at the heads; he frowns at them 
in vain. They stare, they make audible comments 
about him. ‘Why does he stand there like a post?’ 
saysone. ‘Like a Stoughton bottle,” says another. 
‘What queer buttons he has!”” “And where could he 
have found that cloak?” say they. 

They bring their dinners and lie in wait for him. 
The land around is trampled. A path lies about the 
walls trodden hard as adamant. 


———— +> ——__—_ 
DISCHARGED FOR HONESTY. 
The spirit of Pope's lines: 


“And more true joy Marcellus exiled feels 
Than Cesar with a senate at his heels,” 

was illustrated by the joyfulness with which a country 

gentleman received the news of his son’s loss of a clerk- 

ship: 

The gentleman had placed the son with a merchant, and 
for a season all went on well. But, at length, the young 
man sold a dress to a lady, and as he was folding it up, 
he observed a flaw in the silk, and remarked, ‘‘Madame, 
I deem it my duty to tell you there is a fracture in the 
silk.”” This spoiled the bargain. 

The merchant overheard the remark. Had he reflected 
a moment, he might have reasoned thus with himself: 
‘“‘Now I am safe, while my affairs are committed to the 
hands of an Aonest clerk.” But he was not pleased, 
and so he wrote to the father to come and take the boy 
home; for, said he, ‘“‘he will never make a merchant !” 

The father, who had brought up his son with the 
strictest care, was not a little surprised and_ grieved, 
and hastening to the city, said, “And why will he not 
make a merchant?”’ 

“Because he bas no tact. Only a day or two since, 
he voluntarily told a lady who was buying silk, that 
the 8 were damaged, and so I lost the bargain. 
Purchasers must look out for themselves. If they can- 


not discover flaws, it will be foolishness in me to tell 
them of their existence.”’ 

“And is this all the fault?” 

“Yes; he is very well in other respects.” 

“Then I love my son better than ever, and I thank 
~ for telling me of the matter; I would not bave him 
iD your store another day for the world,” 














The children stared at it dismally for a mo- 
ment, and I’m sureI don’t know what would have 
happened next, if nurse had not just then called, 
“Posie, Posie, come here quick and get your 
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For the Companion. 


DIXIE’S GRAVE. 


Oh no, ma’am, he wasn’t a soldier, 
He was only a dear little bird; 

And he wasn’t the smallest bit handsome, 
And he couldn’t sing ever a word. 

But we loved him—we loved him so dearly, 
Johnny and I did, and May, 

And to cover his wee grave with blossoms, 
We are staying at home here to-day. 

For it seemed to us he would be lonely, 
Our dead little bird, if he knew 

That all the grown folks had left him, 
And all of we children had, too; 

And we wonder if maybe he’s watching 
From a cherry-tree up in the sky, 

And is glad that we haven’t forgotten, 
Johnny and Mamie and I. 





cloak on. 


that day, but Posie could not enter into the fun. 
A troublesome little voice would keep whispering, 
| “Shame! 
girl who sets her brother a bad example! You 
are the little girl who flies into tantrums! 
are, you are an Indian-giver 


ally murmuring its disagreeable remarks, when 
Posie wanted most to forget them! 


was Popsie, hanging gloomily over the gate, a very 
unhappy-looking little boy, indeed. 


would quiet it. 


soldiers’ graves have Decoration Day ?” 


grave, 


The carriage is waiting.” 
The other girls enjoyed themselves very much, 





Shame! Shame! You are the little 
You 


»? 

What an uncomfortable voice it was, continu- 
When they reached home that afternoon, there 
The voice was louder than ever, then. Posie 
an up and hugged her brother, to see if that 
“Posie,” Popsie said, mournfully, “did all the | y 
“Every one of them!” 


“Nobody put any flowers on my poor soldier’s 
” moaned Popsie. “I’ve been waiting and 





He had buried the Queen of Spain, after all! 
sounded louder than ever. 
voice ! 
ground for a minute. 

of flowers that morning was empty now, but right 
by her side was her own pet rosebush, with just 
one beautiful blossom on it, the first it had borne 
that summer. 


| then at Popsie. 
broke the rosebud off, and laid it on the mound. 


grave is decorated.” 


ering her by his hugs. 


sie. 





waiting ever since John buried him, and nobody 
gave him any Decoration Day at all.” 

Then Posie noticed, for the first time, a little 
mound on the lawn, with a little flag at one end. 


Tears came into Posie’s eyes, but the voice 
That troublesome 
Posie stood digging her heel into the 


The great big basket she had carried away full 


The little girl looked at it, then at the grave, 
Then with one little sigh, she 
“There, Popsie!” she said. ‘Your soldier’s 
“O you darling!” cried Popsie, almos tsmoth- 
“I’m awful sorry I called 
ou a Injun-giver.” 

“T wish I hadn’t been so cross,” whispered Po- 


And the voice did not say another word. 
BertHa WATSON. 











We have gathered the loveliest wild flowers 
(Mamma wanted all of the rest— 
And we think that our darling, dead Dixie 
Would maybe like wild ones the best). 
We each have a nosegay of daisies 
And May-flowers and violets sweet, 
With a beautiful wreath for his head-stone, 
And another to lay at his feet. 
And Johnny’s to read us a story 
About little birds in the spring, 
A-building their nests and a-tapping, 
And Mamie and I are to sing. 
And we’re sure that if Dixie is watching 
From a cherry-tree up in the sky, 
He'll be glad that we haven’t forgotten, 
Johnny and Mamie and I. 
ApA CARLETON. 
—+@ 
For the Companion. 
POPSIE’S SOLDIER. 

Posie sat’ sewing, with her legs crossed 
under her, Turkish style, and her forehead 
all puckered into a frown. 

Why do you suppose the little girl was 
working so hard, this bright May afternoon ? 

You never could guess, so I will have to tell 
you. 

To-morrow was Decoration Day, and Posie, 
with a dozen other little girls, was going to 
seethe procession, and spend the rest of the 
day at the cemetery, decorating the soldiers’ 
graves, 

But that was not why she was sewing away 
with all her might and main. Oh dear, no! 

To-morrow was Decoration Day, but to- 
morrow was Popsie’s birthday, too. 

Posie had forgotten this until all her pocket- 
money was spent, and now she had none left 
to buy a present for her little brother. 

He was two years younger than Posic, and 
she knew he would be broken-hearted, if she 
gave him nothing at all. 

She thought over all her toys, one by one, 














to see which he would like best, and, at last, 
after a great struggle, made up her mind to 
give him the Queen of Spain, her very biggest 
wax-doll, with short golden curls. 

That sounds very generous, does it not ? 

Just wait a minute, till lexplain that the Queen 
of Spain’s eyes had fallen inside her head, and 
rattled witha gloomy sound, whenever she moved, 
that one arm was gone and all the toes of her left 
foot, and that, wherever she went, she left a trail 
ot sawdust behind her. 

It does not sound quite so generous now, does 
it? 

But Posie thought the doll would make a good 
soldier, and Popsie always liked soldiers. 

Mammathought so, too. She cut a pair of trou- 
sers and a coat out of red flannel, and showed Po- 
sie how to make them. This was why the little 
girl was so very busy. 

After breakfast, the next morning, when Popsie 
had seen and admired all his other presents, Posie 
brought out the Queen of Spain in her new 
clothes. 

“You see he’s been fighting in the wars,” she 
explained, ‘‘and got his eyes and his toes and his 
arm shot off; but he’s a real brave soldier.” 

Popsie was wild with delight. “Is it for my 
very owny downy ?” he asked, hugging it joyful- 
ly. “Oh, you dear, good sister, let’s us go straight 
away and bury it.” 

“Bury him! Bury the Queen of Spain!” 

“In course! She’s a soldier-boy, now,” said 
Popsie; ‘“‘and all soldiers get buried, for if they 
didn’t, how’d we have Decoration Day? If you 
won’t help me to bury him, I’ll just go and get 
John, ’cause you gave him to me, Posie Staunton, 
you did!” 

“You must not bury my Queen of Spain,” cried 
Posie, grasping one of the doll’s legs. 

“I will bury my soldier-boy !” persisted Popsie, 
tugging at the head. 

“You bad, bad boy !” 

“You Injun-giver!” 


Somehow the doll slipped out of their hands, | 


fell to the floor with a thump, and its head broke 
into a dozen pieces! 





For the Companion. 
FIDO’S HELP. 

Fido and Tabby were very good friends. They 
lived in the same house and had their meals to- 
gether. 

They were little animals, and could not do 
great things; but they had plenty of loving, help- 
ful ways. ; 

One day, Tabby wanted to go into the house. It 
was cold, and every door was shut. She mewed 
several times, but no one noticed her. 

Fido saw what she wanted. He could not open 
the door himself, but he took pussy up in his 
mouth and ran back and forth in front of the 
kitchen windows, till one of the servants saw 
them and let her in to find a warm corner. 


+4 
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For the Companion. 
TWO NEDS. 


“Oh dear!” cried Neddy, starting back. 
ts that thing, gram’pa ?” 

They were out walking over the farm, Grand- 
pa Howe and Neddy; and they bad stopped to 
rest in the shade of a big maple, a little way from 
the bank of the creek. 

Something else had stopped inthe shade of the 
maple, too. If it had kept quite still, even Ned- 
dy, with his bright eyes, might have called it a 
funny-looking stone, and thought no more about 
it. But it didn’t keep still, it stretched out a head 
and put down four feet, and began crawling away. 

“What is it?” cried Neddy, again. ‘He carries 
his house right on his back, gram’pa.” 

“Yes,” said grandpa. “It’s a mud-turtle, Ned- 
dy.” Then he put on his glasses. ‘Hollo!” said 
he. 
‘What ?” asked Neddy. 

“Can you read that printing on his shell, Ned- 
dy ?” 


“What 





“Yes, sir,” answered Neddy, promptly; and he 





| read, “‘ ‘Ned Howe, May 24, 1832.’ Why-ee, that’s 
| you, gram’pa!” j 


“Yes,” said grandpa, “I cut that when I was 
fourteen years old—fifty years ago this very day, 
Neddy—/fifty years ago!” And grandpa held his 
glasses in his hand and gazed at the letters in a 
musing way. ‘Well, well, I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it!” 

*Don’t you s’pose it hurts him ?” asked Neddy, 
looking at the letters, too. ‘I mean to cut ’em ?” 

“No,” answered grandpa; ‘not if you’re care- 
ful.” 

“Then—then, can’t you cut my name on, too, 
gram’pa, and say it’s to-day? O gram’pa, can’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” answered grandpa; “I think I can.” 

So Neddy held the turtle still, very gently, and 
watched while grandpa carved a second name un- 
der the first, on its shell. It took a long time, but 
it looked very nice when it was done. 

“Neddy Howe, May 24, 1882.” 

What fun it was! 

“There’s room for another,” said Neddy, taking 
grandpa’s hand again when they had watched the 
turtle crawl over the bank into the creek. 

‘“*Wouldn’t it be funny if some time I’d put my 
little grandson’s name on there? Then there'd be 
three Ned Howes. Do you s’pose I will, gram’- 
pa?” 

“That’s too far ahead,” said grandpa, with a 
funny smile; and home the two Neds went, across 
the pleasant fields, together. 





For the Companion. 


SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 


Little Colby was playing near the beehives one 
day, when suddenly his loud screams brought his 
mother to the door. “O mamma,” he cried, run- 
ning to her, ‘“‘the bees are tastin’ of me.” 

At another time the little fellow, who is a great 
observer of insects and their doings, came to grief 
while experimenting with a wasp, and expressed 
his mishap thus,— 

“He bit me with his other mouth, mamma!” 
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Puzzles for the Week. 


1, 
ENIGMA. 
My first is in dame, my second in fame, 
y third is in music and chime, 

My fourth is in horn, my fifth is in morn, 
My sixth is in shilling and dime. 

My seventh ip face, my eighth is in lace, 
My ninth is in darling and dear, 

My tenthis in palm, and also in psalm, 
My eleventh in cycle and year. 


My whole is a day of the midsummer, 
Set apart in this land of ours, 
When we honor our soldier-martyrs, 
And scatter their graves with flowers. 
MABEL. 
2. 


COMBINATION PUZZLES. 

A feud; a tropical voleano; an Alpine moun. 
tain; a city where a treaty of peace was signed; a 
city with a strong natural fortification; a Spanish 
town that gave name to the collecting of govern. 
ment duties; the capital of a cluster of islands; a 
precious stone; a British island in tropic waters; 
the chief seaport of a large country ; capital city in 
a dominions; an American town that names 
a rifle. 

Of the words required read first the primals, 
then the finals, downwards, and find an inscription 
on the tomb of a distinguished man. 

The first name on the tomb has been common 
to royalty in nearly all the monarchies of modern 
Europe. ‘The second name was the same as that of 
a Greek archbishop who brought a great library to 
Canterbury and established schools in England in 
the seventh century. The third name means, in 
English—an angle. 

Carved upon the monument is a symbol of the 
man’s profession—common to those whose graves 
are decorated on the 30th of May; also another 
symbol common to many who celebrate the virtues 
or the exploits of the heroic dead. 

Wanted—the inscription, the name, the symbols 
and the professions. E.L.E. 


A MONUMENT PUZZLE, 


° 
*O* 
** O** 
** Oe * 
**O** 
** O*® 
** O** 
**O** 
**k OK * 
** Oe 
**O** 
exe OK K* 
kREK QOH KH 


1, A consonant. 2, A small, metallic instrument. 
3, Fastenings. 4, Lower part of aroom. 5, Por- 
tions. 6, State of mind. 7, Toscize. 8, To ascend 
with difficulty. 9, Something to read. 10, Places 
of deposit. 11, Burdened. 12, Assaults. 13, A 
kind of fish. 

Arrange the words answering these definitions 
in the manner indicated above; the central letters 
will give the name of a national holiday. 

Tuomas J. KERR. 


PECULIAR ACROSTICS, 
(Words of five letters.] 

1, Two Latin words, meaning “that is.’* 2, 
Purport. 3, Graduation. 4, A migratory tribe. 
5, Procession. 6, Noted the time. 7, Strong. 8, 
To cleanse by agitating the water. 9, To satiate. 
10, A trap. 11, Existing in fancy. 12, Remedy. 
13, Fetters or shackles for the legs. The second 
line, read down, names one of our holidays; the 
fourth line, read in the same manner, a place vis- 
ited on that date. c. D. 


* There are five letters in all. 
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CHARADE. 





Part of the vessel; what the man interests the people 
with ; and how long Frank was sick, placed together in 
order, will give the answer. Ww. T. 0. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Jack, Adirondack, Mack, Zack, knack, wrack, 
rack, smack, back, thwack, crack, black, lack, taek, 
— sack, pack, quack, hackmatack, Slack, snack, 
ack. 

2. Spring. 

8. ‘And April weeps, but, oh, ye hours, 





Follow with May’s fairest flowers.” — Shelley. 
Omitted words—Sweet-peas, purple, lobelia, tulips, 
wild-rose, store, May-flowers. 

4. ““\ pound of pluck is worth a ton of luck,” 

5. Asthetic, 
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For the Companion. 


PNEUMONIA, 

The many deaths ‘rom pneumonia the present and 
past season may render a few words about it of interest. 
Bronchitis is an inflammatiort of the mucous membrane 
of the bronchial tubes; pneumonia is that of the sub- 
stance of the air cells and bronchioles—the minuter 
ramifications ending in the cells. If the bronchial 
tubes, with their larger divisions, may be likened to the 
trunk and branches of a tree, the bronchioles and air 
cells may be likened to its twigs and leaves. 

Pneumonia is essentially a fever which specially af- 
fects the lungs, as typhoid fever specially affects the 
glands of the intestines. It more commonly attacks the 
lower lobe of the right lung, and may be confined to it, 
or may extend successively to the middle and the upper 
lobes and to the left lung. The physician can easily as- 
certain its location and extent. 

The lobe attacked is first engorged (congested) with 
blood; this is the first stage of the disease. It then be- 
comes solidified ; this is the second stage. The third is 
that of convalescence, or of death. In convalescence the 
exuded matter, which had filled the cells and bronchi- 
oles, is absorbed, and the lungs resume their function ; 
in fatal cases suppuration takes place. 

‘The attack generally begins abruptly with a chill and 
shivering, followed soon by pleuritic pain. ‘The matter 
expectorated is at first rather scanty, but later becomes 
sticky and of a rusty hue. 

‘The time from the attack to convalescence, or death, 
varics from a few days to about three weeks. In some 
cases, persons have died almost instantly from suffoca- 
tion, having been previously well. 

The most common exciting cause is exposure. It is 
more prevalent and more fatal at the South, especially 
among the colored people. In this latitude its chief 
prevalence is in the winter and spring months, but es- 
pecially in May. Recovery is the rule, if the disease is 
uncomplicated, and the patient has a fair constitution 
and is not enfeebled. 

——-_ > —— 
A TERRIBLE RIDE. 

Our friends have read in the Companion about the 
man’s “half a mile with a tiger,’’ and of anothcr poor fel- 
low’s five-mile ride in a freight-car with a loose bear. 
A correspondent of the Cincinnati Post tells of an un- 
fortunate ‘‘oil-well-shooter,” who travelled in infinitely 
His name was Harvey McHenry. He 
is employed by the Roberts Torpedo Company as a 
“shooter” of oil wells, and set out the other day with 
fifty quarts of nitro-glycerine in his wagon to shoot 
a well in Berger Hollow. 


worse company. 


He had packed his fifty one-quart cans with unusual 
care in a specially constructed wagon. The road he was 
obliged to take was very hilly, and slippery with ice, 
and his horses becoming frightened ran at breakneck 
speed down a steep hill. 

McHenry held on to the reins, althougk he knew that 
every jump of the horses might explode the nitro-glyc- 
erine under his seat. Half way down the hill he saw 
that the wagon would probably hit a tree a few feet fur- 
ther down. 

“I knew," says McHenry, “that I stood very little 
chance of my life by jumping from the wagon, but I 
felt that not a bit of me would be left if I remained in it. 
So I sprang out among the rocks and brush, 

“T was hurt so badly that I couldn't get up, but I re- 
tained my senses. T knew that I was so close to the 
tree that I should be torn to pieces when the explosion 
occurred. [shut my eyes and lived a year ina second. 
o explosion came, and I glanced at the road, and 
saw the wheels of the wagon just touch the trunk of the 
tree. The wagon had barely passed the tree when it 
was overturned. ‘The horses kept on, dragging the ve- 
hicle along, tumbling over and over as it went. 

“I never had known nitro-glycerine to withstand a 
heavy jar without exploding. The wagon turned 
over four times before the horses reached the bottom of 
the hill. There they brought up against a tree and 





stopped. Then I fainted dead away.” 
. 
NERVE. 
General Lincoln, of Revolutionary fame, was 


thought, and rightly, too, a man of nerve because he 
underwent a painful surgical operation on the foot 
while sitting in his chair smoking his pipe. But what 
was that man’s nerve to this woman's? 


While marketing a mile or two from home, Mrs. J. 
D. Townsend, of New York, slipped on the sidewalk 
and sustained such injuries that she was unable to arise 
unassisted. When placed on her feet she could not 
bear the pressure of one of them on the ground. 

She insisted on being carried to her butcher’s shop 
just across the way from where she bad fallen, and 


Your name cannot be found on | 


there she spent a quarter ef an hour in giving orders, 
although in great pain. 

She subsequently drove to the confectioner’s and gave 
orders frum the carriage window, and thence to her 
physician’s office, where she left orders for him to call 
upon her as soon as possible. 

When she reached home she was lifted into the house, 
and the exeitement being over, she, womanlike, fainted. 
She was hastily placed in bed. She revived, and when 
the doctor arrived, in answer to his question how she 
had been injured and how long since, she made the 
above statement. 

The doctor, remarking that the injury could not have 
been a very serious one, since it had not disabled her, 
| proceeded to make an examination, and found that one 
| leg had been broken in two places, at and just above 
| the ankle, ; 


_ = 
KNEW SHE WOULD COME. 

| One of the most touching stories Dickens ever wrote 
was that of poor “Little Emily.” It is hard for most of 
us to keep back the tears when we read of her wander- 
| ings in foreign lands, and of how Mr. Pegotty never 
| gave her up, but sought her everywhere until he found 
her and saved her. Just such things constantly are hap- 
pening in real life. Here is a story of a young Scotch 
girl who was led into sin, perhaps by the example of 
some of her companions, and leaving her home went to 
London : 


One day while proceeding along the street, she came 
by a church and heard the congregation singing an old 
tune she knew well. She paused a moment, and while 
listening a sudden vision came to her of the home she 
had left, her father and mother, the quiet village and 
| the simple and pure life that had once been hers. 
| A longing swept through her heart just to creep over 
| the threshold of home once more and sit at her mother’s 
feet; even if it was in sin and in shame, and she 
brought disgrace home with her—mother was there, 
and forgiveness and love were there. 

So she travelled the long distance to the little village. 
She felt that she must not be seen by the neighbors. 38o 
weary and footsore and longing though she was, she 
hid in the fields till dark. Then she waited and waited, 
—fearing that she could not make it right with “fey- 
ther’’—till ‘‘feyther” should be gone to bed, and she 
could find mother sitting alone. 

When she came to the house her beating heart 
stopped in fear, for the lights were gone and she remem- 
bered that the door was shut at night. Yet at any rate 
she must see, and her heart leaped again when she found 
that the door was open. Light as was her foot when she 
stepped within, one ear heard it, and her mother’s 
voice, low and trembling with hope, spoke from an 
inner room,— 

“Jeanie, is it you?” 

‘Yes, mother, and oh, I feared to find the door shut.” 

“Ay, Jeanie, lass, the door has nae veen shut since 
ye left.” . 

—— 


WEEPING OVER THE ICE-HOUSE. 

Much of the charm that comes from visiting honored 
graves and seeing treasured relics arises from a fervid 
imagination. A lady, writing in Arthur’s Magazine, 
illustrates this truism by an anecdote. She says that 
many years since, before the age of steam and telegraph, 
her aunt, while returning to Richmond from a visit to 
Philadelphia, under the care of Bishop Moore, accepted 
an invitation to dine at Mount Vernon. 


Arriving there early in the day, my aunt felt so much 
excited at the idea of being at the home of Washington, 
the Father of his country, that she determined to visit 
his tomb alone. 

Without making any inquiries, she proceeded through 
the grounds till she reached a small building covered 
with evergreens which she took for granted was the 
last resting-place of General Washington. 

After shedding a few patriotic tears and experiencing 
much exalted emotion, she plucked a bunch of ever- 
greens, and at dinner whispered to Bishop Moore what 
she had done. 

Late in the evening, it was proposed for the whole 
party to visit the tomb, which was entirely in a different 
direction from the place she had that morning visited. 

She was much surprised and she intended keeping si- 
lent; but Bishop Moore with great simplicity called 
out,— 

‘Why, Deborah, where are the evergreens of which 
you told me? I see none here.”’ 

But my aunt unobtrusively retired without giving him 
any explanation, and on her return to the mansion, she 
ascertained that she had wept over the ice-house! 


—_——_—_¢@— 
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“YOU FUST, MASSA.” 

A minister officiating at a wedding better not lay any 
plans for sport on his own account. The laugh may 
come in in the wrong place for him—as it did at a ne- 
gro wedding in Virginia, where two brawny, ruby- 
lipped negroes called upon a young and popular minis- 
ter to be married. 


The minister was fond of fun, and invited some of his 
intimate friends, telling them he would have an extra 
performance in the ceremony. The parlor was well- 
lighted, and the guests, with mirthful faces, were seated, 
when the couple were shown in. 

The ceremony proceeded, amid a little tittering of the 
guests and no little agitation on the part of the lovers. 
As it ended and the minister pronounced them man 
and wife, he added, with a smile,— 

“Samuel, salute your bride.”’ 

The new-made husband looked all round the room, 
and seeing by the mirth of the crowd that all was not 
right, he excitedly said,— 

“You fust, massah! you fust!’’ and, prompted by a 
look of the fond husband, the bride raised her ruby 
lips for the expected kiss. 

The tables had turned. The surprised minister 
stepped back, and hesitatingly said, ‘I will soon have a 
bride cf my own to kiss.’’"—Chicago News. 

a a 
A CAT AND A HEN. 

Fifty dollars has been offered and refused for a cat 
thirteen years old, owned by Mrs. Brooks of East Eliot, 
Me., who also is happy in the possession of a hen that 
Barnum might covet : 


This learned pussy will stand up at the word of com- 
mand, bow slowly or quickly as directed, walk around 
the room on her hind legs only, dance, turn somer- 
saults, go through the motions of holding a jewsharp in 
| her mouth with one paw, and playing on it with the 
| other, mew when ordered to speak, kiss her paw to vis- 

itors, hold a saucer of milk on her fore-legs and lap the 
| milk, and stand on her hind feet and with her fore-paws 
| catch bite of bread or meat thrown to her, like a base- 
| ball player. Her kitten, a year old, will turn somer- 
saults. 

The hen always wipes her feet on the mat on entering 
the house, and if asked, “‘How do you get your living, 

3iddy ?’’ will scratch on the floor, look to see if she has 
scratched out anything, and then look at the questioner 
to see if the answer is correct. 

This hen despises the wooden, chalk, and porcelain 
eheats which some people palm off on hens for nest- 
eggs, tumbling them out of her nest as often as they are 
put in. 





ee 

Scene: A Chinese Sunday-school not far from this 
office. Time: the end of the session. Pupil (who 
has been taught that day by a gentleman)—‘‘Me no likee 
teacher.” Supt.—*Why not?” Pupil—‘Me want old 
gal !”’— Congregationalist. 

““Wuat is this man charged with?” asked the judge. 
“With whiskey, yer honor,” replied the sententious 
policeman. 
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|A RARE OFFER. READ IT. 2%, Golden Rule ts 


and is rated one of the best of its class. 


THE 
GOLDEN 
RULE. 


a weekly non-sectarian, reli 
Wy pee, published in Beston at two dollars a — 


nd ; favorite family 3 preve: 
To any reader of THE YOUTH’s COMPANION, not nowa subseriber of he olde ee uced. 
| ing fifty cents in stamps or otherwise, The Golden Rule will be 
joe is received until Jan. 1, 1883. 
OMPANION, Try 


— ad of 7 —n Rule, send- 
nt from the time the sub: - 
Address, Golden Rule Boston, Mass. Reference, Youtms 
this ty oll means) You will be placed! 













TARCET AIR CUNS. 


Especially adapted for target practice, Equally suited for touching up 
trespassing cats and dogs, killing rats and small game. Our guns are ex- 
tremely simple in construction; well made and handsomely finished: easily 
; operated, and shoot with force and accuracy; and not liable to get out of 
order. All first-class gun-dealers sell them. Illustrated cireular sent on application, 

Address the manufacturer, TACK EWNRIG 

- H. M. QUACKENBUSH, Herkimer, N. Y. 


Please state where you saw this. 













One of the best and most popular teachers of Writing 
on the Pacific Coast is Prof. E. B. Stowe, of Stockton, 
Cal. He is one of the many thousand persons in this | 
country and Canada who have become elegant writers | 
by practising from GASKELL’s COMPENDIUM, by them- | DIUM young Morse was a poor boy in Jowa, with no pros- 
selves, at home, withdut a teacher. Below is given an | pect of bettering his condition. To-day he is the finest 
exact copy of his old signature,—the one above is as he | writer in the insurance business in Chicago, and one of 
writes now. the very best in the United States. He is employed by 


| the “Boston Underwriters,” who have an office at 114 


La Salle St. This is his old style, written when he re- 
en 


CASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


Consists of a full series of COPY-SLIPS, BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS, ORNAMENTAL FLOURISHING, LET 


TERING, PEN-DRAWING, LADIES’ PENMANSHIP, etc., etc. By means of this self-teaching system, any one 
can acquire a rapid and beautiful handwriting at odd hours, by home or office practice, without a teacher. It is 
the finest Penmanship ever published. and put up in durable and elegant form. PRICE ONE DOLLAR, for 
which it will be mailed, prepaid, anywhere. Address 
PROF. G. A. GASKELL, Box 1534, New York City. 
Mr. GASKELL is the proprietor of the Business Colleges at Manchester, N. H., and Jersey City, N. J., both of 
which are under the best teachers, with pupils from every part of the country, 


When beginning practice from GASKELL’s COMPEN- 


te THE PENMAN’S GAZETTE, giving full information, and many otber specimens of improvement from 
young people all over the country, FREE to all who will drop mea postal request for it. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO COMPANION READERS.—Don't use poor pens! Ifyou can't get the very best steel pens 
near you, enclose forty cents to me in one-cent postage stamps, and I will mail you, prepaid, a full quarter-gross 
box of my own—the best pens that can be procured, 

The COMPENDIUM is for sale in London, England, by Triibner & Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill; in New York, by 
D. Appleton & Co. and American News Company; Philadelphia, by J. B. Lippincott & Co.; Cleveland, Ingham, Clarke 
& Co; San Francisco, A. L. Bancroft & Co.; Portland, Oregon, J. K. Gill & Co, 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


ADOPTED BY THE COLLEGES. 106 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


I hereby certify that the Spalding League Ball, manufactured by A. G. 
Spalding & Bros., of Chicago, has been adopted as the official ball of the 

MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS, AND 
DEALERS IN 


American College Base Ball Association, and must be used in a// games 
BASE BALL SUPPLIES, 


played by the clubs of the Association. 
WIN. G. MERRILL, Sec’y American College Base Ball Ass'n. 
Fishing Tackle, Bicycles, Lawn 
Tennis, Archery, Croquet, 
Cricket, Football, Gym- 
nasium, Theatrical, 
and general 


SPORTING GOODS. 


Athletic Uniforms a Specialty. 


Send 10 cents for New Lithographic 
Fashion Plate, illustrating the latest 
and most apptoved styles of Athletic 
Suits of all kinds, with prices of same. 











Spalding’s Base Ball Guide mailed 
upon receipt of ten cents, Spalding’ 
Trade-Mar ed Catcher’s Mask, $3.00. 
Spalding’s improved Catcher's Gloves, 
open backs, $1, $1.50, and $2. Spald- 
ing’s Pocket Score Book, 10, 25, and 3 
cts. Club Books, $1, $1.75, $2.50 and $3. 


THE LEAGUE BALL. 


Spalding’s official League Ball, as 
adopted by the National Base Ball 
League, American College Associa- 
tion, and used in ali match games 
layed under League Rules. Each 

li, wrapped in tin foil, put up in a 
separate box. and sealed in accord- 
ance with League regulations, mailed, 
postpaid, upon receipt of $1.50 each, 
or 315 per doz. Every ball warranted, 





Washington, D. C., Jan. 15, 1882. 

I hereby certify that Spalding’s League ball, manufactured by 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., of Chicago, has been the official ball of 
the National League for the past three years and was again adopted 
for 1882, and in all games played by League Clubs this ball must 
be used. I have no hesitation in pronouncing it the best ball I have 





“SPALDING’S OURNAL OF 
AMERICAN SPORTS,” 
A 16-page 9 map nee devoted to 
t-door sports, and con 
~s descriptive price-list of all kinds 
of sporting implements, m: to 
any address upon application. Address 
A. G. SPALDING & BROG., 
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For the Companion. 


THE GOLD UNDER THE ROSES. 


“Oh, where hae ye been, my ain Johnnie? 
Where hae ye been wi’ your little spade?” 

“I hae been to dig up a pot o” money 
Amang the roses white and red.” 


‘; ane. my Johnnie, my ain Johnnie, 
e digg red my roses red and sweet? 
Ww Mat at did ye “find, my little laddie ? 
What gaed wrang? and what gaes ye greet?” 


“I fand nae aucht but ane auld 
A thistle upon its grimy hea 

And the sweet white roses, the sere red roses, 
Are a’ uprooted and withered and dead.” 


“Ah, my wee maunie, my ain Johnnie! 
Tak tent the lesson be wisely sped; 
For gold or gear waste not life’s sweetness, 
Better love’s roses white and red.’ 
Mrs. CAROLINE F. ORNE. 


penny— 


——_--_—4@r— 


For the Companion. 


APACHES. 


The Apaches, who are again on the war-path, 


“THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 








The spirit of the Apaches is too untamable to 
remain quiet tor any length of time. Prompted 
by some act of injustice on the part of the whites, 
or by a wilful desire to resume their savage life, 
the Indians again break loose; a wagon train is 
attacked in the night; a delirious man creeps, 
starving, into some settlement with a horrible sto- 
ry of suffering. The troops are sent afield, and 
after a few months of chase and battle, the Apaches 
are again subjugated. 

They are constantly losing in numbers, and the 
decadence of their tribe is more rapid than that 
others. The time is not distant when they wi!’ 
extinct. Arizona will be more prosperous wv hen 
they have disappeared, but the history will be un- 
fair which, describing their ferocity and treachery, 
takes no account of the wrongs done to them, and 
the awful punishments i.flicted upon them by 
the whites. 


————— 


For the Companion. 


THE SEPARATION. 

“Heroism dead! 

heroes waiting for occasion to call them out,” 
Grandfather Griggs. 

We were all seated round an old-fashioned fire- 

place in an anciept Connecticut mansion. How 

the wind whistled outside! And how, as with 


said 





combine in themselves every odious trait of Ind- 
ian character. They are as ferocious 
as the Comanches and Cheyennes 
without possessing the boldness and 
endurance of those tribes. They are 
as unclean as the Shoshones and Pah- 








Utes ; sly, thievish and debauched. 

Their home is in Arizona and the 

southwest of New Mexico, and for 
more than thirty years they have 
closed the former territory against 
industrial advance. Where a mine 
has been opened, there, sooner or 
later, the Apaches have appeared to 
destroy. Where a courageous man 
has been found to attempt cattle- 
farming, he has soon been forced to 
abandon his efforts, worn out by the 
constant anxiety, if not slaughtered 
by these ruthless enemies of his 
race. All through the territory are 
the ruins of mines and ranches, blackened by fire, 
where a lasting silence has quickly followed the 
Apaches’ raids; and when the history of Arizona 
is written the opening chapters will be devoid of 
other incidents than pillage and murder 

The Apaches are restless and migratory. Fora 
time they settle down in peace and accept the 
bounty of the Government at the agencies. They 
may be seen amply clothed with blankets and dec- 
orated with beads, feathers and paint. They smile 
upon the white man and call him friend. 

Even in these days of truce they are unpleasant 
companions in camp. Like all Indians, they are 
beggars and entreat gifts with wearisome pertinac- 
ity. The value of an article does not prevent them 
from asking for it. They will coolly take up a 
cartridge-belt or a pair of saddle-bags and point 
to themselves, indicating that they would like to 
have it. If it is refused, they take up something 
else and beg for that. Receiving nothing, they 
will goto the offal which the cook has thrown 
away and pick out its choicest morsels. 

They are adroit thieves, however, and unless 
they are closely watched .they do not usually 
leave camp without carrying some article of value 
with them; a pair of spurs, perhaps, or a hunting- 
knife, or a silk handkerchief. 

While they are under the protection of the agen- 
cy they are idle, and squat all day along around 
the adobe buildings, or lie under the shelter which 
they form of boughs. The work of the camp is 
done by the squaws, and the younger men occupy 
themselves in games, most of which are calculated 
to improve their marksmanship and horseman- 
ship. 

The horsemanship of the Apaches is wonderful. 
It is said they harden their horses and mules by 
making a fire of the wild rosemary (artemzsia) 
and exposing their hoofs to the vapor and smoke 
by leading them slowly through its ashes. 

The horses are guided mainly by the knee. A 
short hair halter is passed around under the neck 
of the horse, and both ends are slightly braided 
into the mane, leaving a loop to hang under the 
neck and against the breast. 

Iato this loop the rider drops quickly and with- 
out fear, leaving his heel to hang over the back of 
the horse to steady him, and also to restore him 
when he wishes to recover his upright position on 
the horse’s back. 

Boys break colts; and young children, almost 
babies, are tied, by their mothers, to half-wild, 
bare-backed mustangs. 

In fighting, the Apaches throw the body on one 
side of the horse, hang on by the heel, and shoot 
with wonderful precision and rapidity. On foot 
or on horseback it is their tactics to keep constant- 
ly in motion. They stop wagon trains, and cir- 
cling round and round them, hang on the opposite 
side of the horse to be shielded, while firing over 
the back orunder the animal. They can keep this 
action up for hours, shaming the best professional 
equestrian. It is very difficult to take aim at 
such a swift-flying mark. 

This circling is a favorite manceuvre of all the 
wild tribes, and the reader will remember how in 
this way the gallant Custer found it impossible to | 


sharp little drum-sticks, the rain beat its tattoo 































upon the window-pane! We could fancy the des- 
olate shore, not a great way from the house,—old 
Saybrook Beach,—and how the white sand was 
beaten both by waves and driving rain. Yester- 
day it was all sunshine, and the white foam com- 
ing in from rocks and deep sea-soundings made 
the long stretch look as if sown with jewels. 

But what cared we for driving rain? Here the 
fire blazed, crackled, roared, so as sometimes to 
drown the shricks of the wild wind. Upon the 
red brick hearth, just inside the fender, stood a 
shining brown earthen pitcher filled to the brim 
with sweet cider made that day, and a long, bright 
row of ruddy apples gave us a concert in their 
piping tones that was at times almost melodious. 

At the right of the fire sat Grandfather Griggs ; 
next to him his daughter, who had been a widow 
for nearly twenty years, and whose two sons had 
made us welcome to their pleasant home for this 
college vacation. 

John and James Harvey were my college-mates. 
They were such sturdy, rollicking fellows, that I 
had formed an idea of their mother as a stately 
Connecticut matron, tall and commanding in 
presence and gesture. It must have been comical 
to the lookers-on if I showed my surprise in my 
face—as no doubt I did—when I met Mrs. Harvey 
for the first time. 

“This is little mother,” said John, and little she 
was, 

“I've threatened to put her in my pocket many 
atime,” laughed James. 

The woman was not up to my shoulder, and I 
am far from tall. She looked about thirty, though 
she was nearly forty, and her soft, gray-sprinkled 
hair, sparkling blue eyes, brilliant color and 
charming smile, made her seem the most beauti- 
ful woman I had met for years. I did not wonder 
that thé youths seemed almost to worship her. I 
knew that the youngest was only a year old when 
his father died, but that was all I knew. 

To-night, however, I was enchanted with the 
picture they made, and spoke aside to my brother, 
whose sole ambition was to be an artist. He 
agreed with me. The great fire, which outshone 
the light of the lamps; the homely richness of the 
heavy furniture, all in dead mahogany and deep 
gray upholstering; the shuttered windows, under 
which were seats capable of holding six or a half- 
dozen, as the old grandfather jocularly said; such 





strike the enemy seeking his life. 


éomfort! such beauty ! 


Oh no; there are plenty of 


home. 


alive with people. 
above a great roaring dam, 
der could be heard ‘like the voice of many waters.” 
The courageous fellow procured a boat, and by 


tempest, whirlwind and fire. From thence to he- 
roes at home and abroad, and some remark of | 
Janson’s—my brother—had called forth the words 
of the old grandsire which head this sketch. 

Then we were treated to annals of the long ago, 
represented by old muskets and swords and epau- 
lets, at which we looked with true veneration, and 
presently the old man said,— 

“I will tell you a story—the first time it has 
passed my lips in years. 

“In 18—, a youthful couple had fixed their 
abode not a stone’s throw from where we are now 
They had been married nearly four years, 
and a handsomer, happier pair I have never seen. 

“One night there came a storm that drove 
through these valleys, inundating homes, obliter- 
ating landmarks, tearing down forest trees, break- 
ing bridges, carrying ruin and devastation every- 
where. 


seated. 











“News came that the people down in C——, and 
we are on the outskirts of that town, werein deadly 
peril. Their houses were torn away, many were 
in the river, some had perished, others were try- 
ing to save themselves—and there was no one to 
help. The husband, of whom I have just spoken, 
was a fine boatman, and did not hear the tidings 
unmoved. 

“He was safe and comfortable with his little 
family, while men, women and children they both 
knew were perishing. He made up his mind to 
go over at once, and his wife would not stay be- 
hind; but, preparing a basket of refreshments for 
the hungry and suffering, followed him, notwith- 
standing his entr 





“When they reached the place, the shore was 
The flood was terrible—just 
whose voice of thun- 





his intrepidity and great skiil, saved some ten val- 
uable lives. His wite did not play the coward in | 
the face of all that danger, but cheered him on 

with brave words and her sweetest smiles. | 


eaties that she should remain at | 


within 
glassy sea. 


| the distance, 











The storms had led us tospeak of ships at sea— | conidhel when he came to my side, and with a 
quivering lip, 


said,— 
“That man was my father!” 


+e 
For the Companion. 
THE COCOA-PALM. 


Ever growing by the sea, loving salt water and 
salt sea-breezes more than the perfumed gales 


| from out the mountain valleys. 


In coasting the smaller islands of the Antillean 
group, the cocoa-palm is always a prominent feat- 
ure in the landscape. It may be found drooping 
above a beach of golden sandand forming a living 
barrier between beach and cultivable land, or it 
may be seen dotting the valleys, or standing up lone 
and ragged upon a wind-swept promontory ; but 
is almost always within sound of the surt-beat 
of the waves. 

It may stray away towards the mountains, may 
climb a few hills and may shelter a little village 
of huts beneath the waving crowns of itself and 
companions at some distance from the sea; but in 
its luxuriance and beauty and profusion it is only 
found near the coast. Other palms replace it in 
the mountains; other palms wander far away and 
revel in shade and moisture and cool breezes; but 
this palm, as if ever mindful of the restless waves 
that bore its parent nut to these shores, delights 
to keep company with the sea. 

Wherever I have wandered in those blissfal 
isles, I have hardly journeyed a day without a 
sight of the cocoa-palm, and my journal is full of 
allusions to it and to the benefits I have derived 


from its grateful shade, its fruit, or some one of 
the numerous uses to which it can be put. 
for instance, as these : 


Such, 


“Noon had arrived, 
a mile of shore, 


and our boat, becalmed 

lay like a log upon the 
The hot sun, parching everything on 
board, was reflected into our 
that nearly blinded us. 


faces with a force 
There were palm-trees in 
and a boat was manned and 
rowed to them through the awful heat and found 
refreshing shade. 

“We lay there all the afternoon until the even- 
ing breeze came down from the mountains, drink- 
ing the cool water from their nuts and reclining 
upon beds of their springy leaves.” 

“Again, tired with my devious march through 
the forest, and hot and thirsty, I sought vainly for 
a stream from which to dip a drink of water, and 
I was nearly exhausted when I found myself near 
a negro village, reaching which I was refreshed 
and invigorated by long draughts of cocoa-water.” 
delight- 
ing in the proximity of habitations 


we 


And the cocoa loves man, 





“*¢A woman and an infant!’ cried somebody. 
There they were, clinging to some article of furni- 
ture. A ghastly sight were the two sweet, white 
faces, in the light of the gleaming torches. 

““Oh, save them!’ shricked the young wife. 
‘But there—see! A bridge has been torn away— 
it is coming down; it will kill them—and you, too. 
Danger—danger !" 

“He turned colorless lips towards his wife. 

‘“‘There is danger,’ he said; ‘but I think I could 
save them. Shall I go?’ 

“ «Go in God's name!’ was the quick reply; 
‘safety or danger, He will be there.’ 

“He snatched a kiss, that brave young soul, and 
setout once more. The people watched, half mad 
with their contending emotions. He reached the 
two; a shout went up like a roar; he took them in 
his boat and turned for the land—when—the ruins 
and the water struck him, and hurled him from 
the boat. The people raised a cry—a howl, al- 
most, of despair, as the great heart was borne 
down, down towards the awful vortex. As he 
came to the dip of the flood and foam, he raised 
himself bodily, kissed his hand to that dear 
woman who had bade him go, calmly folded his 
arms on his breast, and disappeared forever.” 

The old man’s voice faltered. His daughter had 
moved sideways from the fire. We were all silent 
and awe-stricken, and the storm outside raved 
more wildly than ever. 

When we went up stairs, I saw that James, the 
eldest, was deeply moved. Nor was I much as- 








and cultivated fields. Do you meet 
with a negro hut, alone or with oth- 
ers clustered about it, no matter how 
humble, dilapidated, obscure; above 
it droops the feathery crown of a 
palm, its leaves caressing it, its nuts 
hanging in abundance ready to drop 
at the will of the owner. 

Broad valleys stretch along the 
shore, extending far back into the 
hills, one waving sea of yellow cane, 
with no object to relieve the bil- 
lowy plain but the cocoa-palm and 
its more aspiring brother, the tower- 
ing palmiste. About the sugar-house 
and the dwelling of the owner and 
the overseer, it is scattered in pictur- 
esque groups. 

Truly, the Tropics could not do 
without the palm! It is to that re- 
gion what the pine is to the North, 
the elm to New England, the mag- 
nolia to the South. And it is more: 
Have you not read of that vessel in 
Indian seas which was built of palm 
logs, whose spars were palm-wood, 
its rigging, sails and ropes of palm- 
fibre and its cargo of cocoa-nuts ? 

It must be this which Whittier has preserved in 
verse—our own Whittier, who has sung so often 
of the North, and whom we consider so entirely 
devoted to his native lakes and hills, that it ex- 
cites surprise to find him depicting tropical scenes 
with all the fervor of a poet born in warmer 
climes. 





“A ship whose keel is of palm beneath, 
Whose ribs of palm have a palm-back sheath, 
And a rudder of palm it steereth with. 


“Branches of palm are its spars and rails. 
Fibres of palm are its woven sails, 
And the rope is of palm that idly trails! 


“What does the good ship bear so well? 
The cocoanut with its stony shell, 
And the milky sap of its inner cell. 


“What are its jars so smooth and fine, 
But hollowed nuts filled with oil and wine, 
And the cabbage that ripens under the Lime? 


“Who smokes his nargileh cool and calm? 
The master, whose cunning and skill could charm 
Cargo and ship from the bounteous palm.” 

The range of the cocoa-palm extends northward 
from the equator twenty-eight degrees. Even in 
Florida a few may be found growing; and at the 
northern end of Biscay Bay, above latitude 25° 
30’, there isa group which has given a name tothe 
place. 

Growing so near the ocean, its nuts often fall 
into the waves, and they are carried to every part 
of the world, and in climates favorable to their 
growth have sprung up as if by magic. Thus we 
find them on almost every island in tropical wa- 
ters and fringing the beaches not only of Mexico, 
€entral America and the islands of the Indian 
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Seiiasnlen —but there is hardly an coat on or 
coral island in the Pacific that would appear 
familiar without its circling crown of palms. 
The germinating power of the seeds is not weak- 
ened by long sea voyages; to the contrary, it is 
said to be customary when planting the nuts far 
inland to throw salt in the holes in which they are 
buried. 
The tree atts tins, under circumstances favorable 
to its growth, a height of sixty or seventy feet. 
Its growth, as compared with that of other 
palins, is rapid, and it is said that in rich and 
soil the tree will bear 1m its fourth year. 
and dry soils it is long in coming to matur- 
It attains to the age of a hundred years, and 
bears most abundantly during the first half centu- 
ry. Then it is estimated to produce annually a 


moist 
sandy 
ity. 


is 























In | 





distance a little cabin surrounded by eocineatinn. 
Summoning all his energies, he reached it in an 
exhausted condition. 

“There was nothing about the cabin to show cul- 
tivation, and on all sides stretched a treeless plain, 
yet the owner of the hut gave him a refreshing 

| Srink, and a little later invited him to share his 
| me al, consisting of several different dishes. He 
| even gave him an excellent wine, some delicious 
preserve, and made bim taste a little brandy of 
strength and flavor. 

“ Astonished, the traveller demanded of the Ind- 
ian who, in such a desert country, furnished him 
| with all these things. 

“My cocoa-trees,’ replied he; ‘the water I gave 
you is drawn from the fruit before it ripens; this | 
pleasant-tasted kernel is the fruit at maturity, 
from which I drew the milk you like so well; this 
delicate cabbage is the apex of the palm—but we 
do not often serve this luxury 
from which we cut it, 











, because the cocoa, 
dies soon after. 

“¢This wine, with which you are so well pleased, 
is also furnished by the cocoa. By making incis- 
ions in the young flower-stalks, we obtain a white 
liquor, which trickles out, known as palm wine, 
which, exposed to the sun, becomes vinegar, and 
by distillation, we obtain this good brandy. The 
same juice also yields sugar for the preserves that 
I have made from the kernel. Ali my plates and | 
table utensils are made from the shell of the cocoa- 
nut. 

“Nor is this all; my habitation itself I owe en- | 
tirely to these precious trees ; their wood has served 
to construct the walls, their leaves to thatch the | 
roof. My garments are woven from the filaments | 
of the leaves ; these mats, which serve a variety of | 
uses, are also made from them. These sieves, I | 
find ready made on that part of the tree from | 








chosen isles it is 
but this state- 
ment must be accepted as coming from the most 
enthusiastic admirers of this truly admirable and 
invaluable tree. 

Every 


In some of its 
said to bear yearly a ton-weight; 


hundred nuts. 


month witnesses the formation of new 
flowers which are succeeded by the seeds, varying 
from the size of bullets to full-grown nuts so com- 
mon in Northern markets. Nuts and flowers are 
grouped upon the tree at the same time, ma- 
turing, ripening, bencath an overarching spathe 
that protects them to the last. 

From the height of the nuts above the ground 
and the smoothness of the stems, it is very difficult 
to obtain them. There is but one way, by climb- 
ing; but to those unacquainted with the method, 
this isto casy task—it is, in fact, impossible. I 
said there was but one way ; this is it: 

When wandering through a cocoa-grove, thirsty 
and tired, do not allow yourself to expend your 
strength in vain longing, or in striving to knock 


same 


offa nut with a pole; just shout for a little negro, 
“little nigger,” he is called there. No matter 
where you are, there are sure to be half-a-dozen 


within hail. ‘Tell him what you want, show him 
a penny, and he will run up that tree like a cat. 

This little darkey will not climb, but he just 
walks up—how he does it I don’t understand, but 

When I saw one going up thus, hand 
I waited till he came down and exam- 
ined the palms of his hands and soles of his feet 
for some sort of sucking-dish, like that which en- 
ables the tly to walk head downward; but could 
never find any ; nor were his nails long and claw- 
like. 

After the little darkey has walked up the trunk 
and drawn himself over the lower circle of branch- 


he does it. 


over foot, 


es, he will pluck and throw down to you as many 
nuts want. ‘Then he will descend in a 
twinkling, pick up a cutlass—a huge, sword-like 
knife, all and clip the husk to a 
point with such skill as to leave a thin coating of 
the of the cocoa-nut. At the 
word, down comes the cutlass, leaving a little hole 
an inth 
ing liquid. 

Then you hand the boy the nut; with two blows 
he cuts it in twain, from the outer husk chips a 
spoon-like flake and hands you both. With the 
spoon you scoop out the jelly lining the inside of 
the nut, drop the now useless shell, give the boy a 
and ride on. 


as 


you 


which carry 


shell over “eyes” 


“across, 


penny or two, 

This may be repeated so often as you feel thirsty, 
in cocoa-nut land; and it should cause vou to re- 
flect upon the prodigality of nature in this favored 
land, that gives to man a tree like this, which fur- 
nishes him material for dwelling and furniture, 
and with food and drink. 

A Yrench writer happily illustrates the benefits 
conferred upou the natives of the palm region in 
the following narrative : 

“A traveller was crossing a desert tract in the 
tropics. Faint and be looked about for 
some shelter from the sun, and at last saw in the 


weary, 


through which you draw the cool- | 


ond degree,”’ 


| 


| 
which the leaves are taken; from the same leaves | | 
we weave sails for our boats. 

“The kind of hair which covers the nut is pref- | 
erable to tow for calking vessels, as it rots less | 
quickly and swells in the water. We make, also, | a 
from the fibres twine, ropes and cables. Finally, 
I may tell you that the oil in which the food was 
cooked and which burns in my lamps is obtained 
by expressing the fresh kernel.’ 

“The stranger heard with astonishment how 
this poor Indian, having nothing but his cocoa- 
trees, had nevertheless everything necessary for 
existence. As he was about to depart, his host 
asked himif he would bear a message to a friend | 
in a village on his way, and was surprised to find 
it written on parchment made from palm leaves, 
and with ink made from the juice of the branches.” 


CLEAR-HEADED AND OBTUSE. 
Some persons can never see the point of a question 
and talk away from it, unconscious that they are all the | 
time missing it. A writer in the Boston Transcript 
gives the following illustration of this mental obtuse- 
ness : 





| 
| 

Some time since, while in a country grocery store, 1| 
heard a dialogue between two men who were disc — | 
ing the question, ‘‘Can laboring men be well sustained 
in health and strength ona diet of potatoes alone, in- 
cluding ordinary drinks and condiments ?”’ | 
ers were on the affirmative side. | 

“I think,” said one, ‘‘potatoes are sufficient; at least, 
for a considerable time. I have seen men at work for 
some months at hard labor who had nothing to eat ex- | 
cept potatoes and salt, drinking some tea and coffee.”* 

“I know,” said the other, “that to be true. I have 
known men encamped in the forest wood-cutting. They 
kept up their health and strength all winter, eating 
nothing but oe s and salt, with a slice or two of fat 
pork to relish it 

“A slice of pork alters the case. 
men can live on potatoes alone.” 

7 agree with you perfectly. 
relisher. 

**But the relisher was eaten, nevertheless. Your ex- 
perience proves something very different from the real 
question. The question is, Can man live on potatoes 
alone, without any other kind of food?” 

“T know it, and I agree with you. Laboring men do 
not require a better diet than potatoes, with a slice or 
two of pork to make it savory. 

This conversation passed between two uneducated 
men; and | was amused to observe how clearly one of 
them understood the question, and how impossible it 
was to convince the other that he misunderstood it. 

The second speaker was too obtuse to perceive that | 
the qualifying circumstance in the case he mentioned 
made the evidence from his own experience useless. | 

It is such men as the second speaker in our legislative | 
bodies who lengthen out debates; 


Both speak- 


What I mean is that 


The pork was only a 





who never know | 
when they are talking away from the point, and mn | 
give constant occasions for calls to order. 


~@>——__—— 
A HEAVY VERDICT. | 


The negro jury who brought in ‘Suicide in sec- 
against an unhappy prisoner could hardly 
beat this performance, reported in the Baltimore Sun; | 


The following amusing incident occurred at Fincas- 
tle, Va., during the last term of the Botetourt County | 
Court. 

A jury was empanelled to try one Boler, charged 


the case. 
After two days’ deliberation the jury returned into 
court with a verdict of manslaughter. 
It would be hard to picture the scene that followed. 
The bar was convulsed, the “dead man” smiled audi- 
bly, Judge Palmer looked on for a moment in mute as- 





tonishment and then hid behind his newspaper: 


| all railroads and principal cities and towns inthe United 
| States and Territories and Canadas. 





FASTENER, 


| off at the slightest provocation. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN LIVER AND KIDNEY TROUBLES. 

Dr. O. G. CILLEY, Boston, says: “I have used it very 
extensively, and with the most remarkable success in 
dyspepsia and in all cases where there is derangement of 
the liver and kidneys.” [Com 


—_—@———_—__— 
Are you Bilious? Try the remedy that cured Mrs. 
Clement, of Franklin, N. H.—Hood’s Sarsaparilla. [Com. 
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BRADSTRERT'S Miniature ATLAS 


OF THE 


United States and Canadas 
Containing 48 beautifully printed colored maps and 
charts, made from the latest surveys, showing distinctly 


Of great use and 
convenience to everybody—especially to all persons 
travelling, either for business or pleasure. Each State, 
Territory and province occupies a full page. Also, 50 
pages of interesting reading matter and statistics. 
CONTENTS: 
CHARTS AND MAPS. 


Track-Chart of the Cunard Line, showing the Route 
taken by the Company’s Steamers. 

Map of the Original Thirteen Colonies 

3. A Map of the United States and Territorieson one 


2h 


page. 

4. Forty-five Maps, showing the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
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vania, Delaware and Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia and Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas. ‘Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri. 

Ww oo Minnesota, Kansas, Nebr uska, 

Colorado, California, Oregon, Nevada, and the 
Territories of New Mexico, Utah, Washington, 
Dakota, Arizona, Idaho, W yoming, Montana, and 
Indian Reservation. 
Maps ofthe British Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 














READING MATTER. 
Business Law in daily use: a practical Digest for the 
Counting-room. 

2. Taxes governing Commercial Travellers ) throughout 
the United States and Territories, and Canada. 
Synopsis of Interest Laws in all States and Terri- 

tories, 

States and Territories: Population, Capitals, and 
Dates of Admission to the Union, or time of Terri- 
torial Organization. 

Salaries of Government Officials at Washington, in- 
cluding the Executive, the Cabinet, the Judiciary 
and Chief Officers of the Bureaus of State, War, 
Navy. Post-Office, Agriculture, Pensions, etc. 

Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the United States, 
and their Terms of Office. 

7. Monarchs of England, with the Reign of each, ar- 

ranged in Chronological Order. 
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8. The Metric System of Weights and Measures. 
9. United States Postal Regulations. 
10. Dates of State Elections, and the Electoral Votes ot 


1876 and 1880. 





ll. United States Government Securities. 

12. British Consols,and statement of the present Nation- 
al Debt of Great Britain. 

13. Value of Foreign Coin in Money of the United States. 

14. Definition of Legal Tender. 

15. Imports and Exports of Coin. 

16. ‘Tobacco and Cotton Crops. 

17. Farm Products of the United States. 

! 18. Weight per Bushel of Grain, ete. 

19. Location of Sub-Treasuries and Mints. 

2%. Amounts of State Debts in Detail. 

21. Population, Capitals, ete., of FT nigny ~~ Nations. 

= Population ofthe Largest Cities in the World. 

Table showing the Time at thirty-six different places 
when it is twelve o’clock in Boston, with Distance 
by Railroad from Boston. 

24. Table of Vital Statistics. 
- Movihle Feasts. 

26. Legal Holidays in Massachusetts. 
27. Calendars for 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883. 


» The book is bound in fine flexible morocco covers, and 
is 534 by 34 inches in size. Weight 244 ounces. 

Price—Single copies, 75 cents; three copies to one 
address, $2.00; ten copies to one address, $5.00. Sent by 
mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. Remittances 
may be made by P.O. Order, or in bank notes, or stamps. 
Address orders to 


MAOCULLAR, PARKER AND OOMPANY, 
400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
. NCY WOR A BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS 
and Patterns for Artistic Needle 
Work, Kensington Embroidery, directions for making 
numerous kinds of Crochet and Knitted Work, patterns 
for Hand hag, Scrap Basket, Tidy, Mat, Oak Leaf Lace, 
Piano Cover, &c. Tells how to make South sramagien, 
Outline,Satin and Feather Stitches, etc. Price, 36 cts. 
B OOK of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work, ete. Bor- 
ers, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, Pansies, 
Stork. 8 Alphabets, etc. Price 25 cts.; 4 large Tidy Pat- 
terns, 10 cts. Special Offer — All for 18 Three-Cent 
J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box Y. 


MEDINA’S LISBON 


E. 

This famovs wave is 
far the cheapest in the 
end, as it never gets out 
ofcurl. Every one war- 
™ ranted. Prices $5, $6, 

) $8, $10, $12, and up- 
wards, 


Best French Hair 
Switches. 
3 in. 2 = for $3. 


$4. 

- 3% os. 85. 
* 4 of. $7. 

These goods are one- 
third less than can be 
bought of any house in 
the country. 
optes’ and Gents’ Wigs at Reduced 
Pr ices. 

Goods forwarded on approval without money to any 
address in the United States. Send for circular. 

JOHN MEDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 
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426 Washington St. (cor. Summer), Boston, Mass. 





Have you ever tried ordering clothesfrom New York? 
If not, suppose you write for our Catalogue of Men’s and 
Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings, including even Boys’ 
Hats; and see what convenience and economy there is 
in utilizing our service. 

ROGERS, PEET & CO., 
CLOTHIERS AND FURNISHERS, 
569-575 Broadway, oppo. Metropolitan Hotel, 


NEW YORK. 
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FANCY. ‘DYEING, ‘ESTABLISHMENT, 


snanca 
EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICES iio Ww BALTIMORE STREET. BALTIMORE, 

Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed successfully 
without ripping 

Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 

Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 
cleaned or dyed. 

Employing the best attainable skill and most improved 
appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 
ment of our business, we can confidently promise the 
best results, and unusually prompt return of goods. 

Goods received and retur ned by express or by mail. 

Corre oe nee invite 

RRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and ¥ John St., New York. 


PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 


Ti" aoueaet a Sth Tek inw YorgE. 
ty By STREET, BROOKLYN. 

















For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. 
Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, and 
number of thread, for sample box containing one spool, 
yds. best Six cord thread and one box bobbins of 


200 yas. 


MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


23 & 25 Thomas St., N.Y. 248 Chestnut St., 
Phila. 276 Devonshire St., Boston. 








Physicians recommend them on account of their cura- 
tive properties. Ask your family physician. They have 
been found to be of great value in cases of Sleepless- 
ness, Nervousness, General Debility, Indigestion, Rheum- 
atism and Paralysis, their effect being exhilarating to 
the wearer. Price (according to the number ot insulated 
plates), $3 and $12 each; abdominal. $15 each. Send for 
descriptive circular. For sale by leading retailers. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., N. Y., Sole Manufacturers. 
Also, P; t of Ti ’s Glove Fitting Corsets. 


The Road to Slumberland. 


A beautiful lullaby song. By George F. Root. Words 
and music har ly blended tegether. Sent to any 
address on receipt of 30 cts., by the publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 














THE PERFECT 


BUTTON 





\ 


Buttcns can be Attached 
Instantly, Without Sewing. 


y | 





Every person who wears a button shoe knows that the buttons are often insecurely fastened and that they fly 


When one button gives way the whole row frequently follow, and nothing looks 


more slovenly and awkward than a shoe only partially buttoned, These button-fasteners will be hailed with delight 
by all wearers of button shoes; the buttons can be attached instantly without sewing. By their use the buttons will 


| never come off, stretch out, or look untidy as when sewed 
with an assault on J. G. Sperry, the latter testifying in | #7 easily be remov ed from one pair of shoes to another, and can also be used for clothing, saving the time of sew- 
They are warranted not to hurt the foot, injure the stocking, or the finest dress upon which they 
When once used in the family they will never do without them. 
be fixed in an instant,thus doing away with the bother of sewing on the buttons. 
36 shoe buttons, and 1 handsome, new style, nickel shoe-buttoner. 
boxes, $1.75. By mail, postpaid; clean postage stamps accepted the same as tash. Address, 


ing on buttons. 
may be placed. 


on. Another advantage of these fasteners is that they 


“Willie’s” or ““Mary’s” shoes can 
Each box contains 36 fasteners 
Sample box, 25 cents; 3 boxes, 60 cents; 1 doz. 


EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., 87 Warren Street, New York: 
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For the Companion. 


KISSING BABY. 


Oh, lovelier than the rosebud 
Is my precious babykin; 
And the nicest place for kissing him— 
The sweetest place—is not his face, 
*Tis underneath his chin. 


But, ah! itis not every one 
The pleasure that may win, 
Of kissing my dear baby 
My pretty one, my darling one— 
Just underneath his chin! 





For it would never do, you know, 
That practice to begin, 
Of letting everybody come 
And have the bliss my babe to kiss 
Right underneath his chin! 
. For who, I pray, would stay away 
If kinder I had been, 
And given to all people leave 
To takea kiss so sweet as this— 
This underneath his chin? 
What? so many little children 
Wanting to come in 
And kiss my precious treasure— 
My beauty biight, my heart's delig! t— 
Here underneath 1s chin? 
Well, if you are clean and wholesome, 
And dressed neat as a pin, 
With no speck of dirt upon you, 
You may come near and kiss him here, 
tight underreath his chin. 


Though, if unkind or selfish 
Or ill-tempered you have been, 
Oh, then [ could not have you come 
So close as this, and then to kiss 
Dear baby under his chin! 


Now comes papa with whistle and clap: 
He thinks with all that din 
That he will get—yes, take just one— 
Two! three! Oh, fie! Why, those cost high! 
Those underneath his chin. 
Sure I must laugh! Papa declares 
e is so near akin, 
That he owns haif that kissing place— 
That sweetest place, that cuddliest place— 
Under my baby’s chin! 
Mrs. A.M. Diaz, 


——___~@9————— 


A SINGULAR INCIDENT. 
BY C. 0. W. 

One day last summer, as we were riding through the 
broad avenues of California’s most famous sea-side re- 
sort, we noticed a costly statue in the yard of the hand- 
somest cottage. It represented a cat rubbing herself 
against the body of a prostrate man. Uur driver told 
us the following story as to the occasion of the statue: 

“Years ago, when there were but few settlers in Cal- 
ifornia, a hunter, seeking game, came upon a cat caught 
in the underbrush of a thicket and crying with pain 
and hunger. The poor creature was so wasted that the 
bones almost pierced her skin in places. The hunter 
rescued her, fed her with food from his game-bag, and 
earried her to his cabin, as cats were scarce. That night 
he went early to bed, leaving ‘puss’ asleep on a pile of 
shavings. To his great surprise, he found the next 
morning that the cat had escaped through a window of 
the cabin. 

“Several years passed, and the hunter had almost 
forgotten about the cat. One day, as he was climbing 
a tree for lodged game, he fell to the ground and frac- 
tured his ankle. For two days he lay on the ground in 
despair, hungry and suffering. Towards the close of 
the second day he heard the mewing of a cat, which, at 
his calling, came to him, and he recognized her as the 
one he had saved from the thicket. 

“After rubbing and purring about him for a while, 
pussy, who seemed to take in the situation, scampered 
away. A few hours later she returned accompanied 
by a bent old man, talking to the cat as she ran on be- 
fore. The hunter told his story, and the aged man, 
lifting him up, assisted him to the hunter’s cabin. Then 
this unknown benefactor, whose face was almost hidden 
beneath his long and shaggy beard, went back into the 
forest. The cat, which had saved the hunter’s life, fol- 
lowed her strange master, who told neither his name 
nor his abode. 

“The man who lives in this cottage is the old hunter. 
Becoming rich in the time of the discovery of gold, he 
has erected this monument in honor of the cat that 
saved his life.” 

——_—_——_+@>— 
SOMETHING ABOUT SPIDERS. 

The instinct of animals is always an interesting study. 
And it is no uncommon thing to meet with instances of 
animal sagacity which go to show that animals, even of 
the lowest species, are possessed of a sort of reasoning 
capacity which is greater than mere instinct. In Cham- 
bers’s Journal there is cited an instance of this kind. 
A small spider had been placed in the centre of a large 
spider’s web some four feet above the ground. The 
large spider soon rushed from its hiding-place under a 
leaf to attack the intruder, which ran up one of the as- 
cending lines by which the web was secured to the 
foliage. 

The big insect gained rapidly upon the little one; but 
the fugitive was equal to the emergency, for when barely 
an inch ahead of the other, it cut with one of its hinder 
legs the line behind itself, thus securing its own escape, 
the ferocious pursuer falling to the ground. 

The writer says, “It is not the habit of spiders to cut 
the slender thread below them when they are ascending 
to avoid some threatened danger. As a rule, spiders do 
not run from danger, unless there is a hole close at 
hand—and a hole that is known to be unoccupied.’ 
From which it would seem that this little creature’s 
action was the result of some sort of reasoning. Instinct 
led it to run away, but it must have been something 
more than instinct that led it to sever the line, and so 
cut off the pursuit. 

The same writer says that spiders are cannibals, and 
that they are naturally pugnacious. But they do not 
fight for the satisfaction of eating one another. ‘When 
two spiders fight, there is generally a very good reason 
for the attack and the vigorous defence that follows. 

“Tt is not generally known that after a certain time 
spiders become incapable of spinning a web from lack 
of material. The glutinous excretion from which the 
slender threads are spun is not inexhaustible, therefore 
spiders cannot keep on constructing new snares when 
the old ones are destroyed. But they can avail them- 
selves of the web-producing powers of their younger 
neighbors, and this they do without scruple. As soon 
as a spider’s web-constructing material has become ex- 
hausted and its last web has been destroyed, it sets out 
in search of another home; and unless it should chance 
to find one that is tenantless, a battle usually ensues 
which ends only with the retreat or death of the in- 
vader or defender.” 

sciatnisin nena 
SAVING A DRUNKARD. 

Edward Payson Weston, the once famous pedestrian, 
is living in England and working in the cause of tem- 
perance. Ina recent address he related the following 
incident : 

The other day 
a public house. 
such a coward as to stri 


I saw a man striking a woman outside 
I went up to him and said, “Don’t be 
ke a woman—strike me.” “I 


do it; but don’t strike that woman. It’sa manly thing 
to strike me, but it’s cowardly to strike her.” 
He struck me, and was amazed that I didn’t return 
it. “What!” he said, “you won’t strike me back?” 
“No; but if you and your wife will come and take a 
cup of tea with me, I shall be glad of your company.” 
We went into a coffee palace hard by, and we had 
some tea. He said, “I don’t know your name, but 
— made me ashamed of myself; will you shake 
ands?’ 
I said, “You need not be ashamed of anything 
you’ve done except striking that woman. Ask her to 
forgive you, and go home quietly with her, sign the 
pledge, and you'll be twice the man you were before.” 
That man has taken my advice, and his wife told me 
that although he was out of a situation then, he has got 
~ to-day, and all is going on well with him and his 
nome, 





LONGFELLOW’S STUDY. 
Longfellow’s study was both a busy author’s work- 
shop anda poet’s library. An Englishman, who visited 
the poet ten years ago, descrived it as follows: “The 
walls are panelled to the ceiling with dark, polished 
oak, and you see from the circular-headed windows, 
with their heavy wooden mullions, and the tall oak 
chimney-piece with its classic ornamentation, that the 
architect has but reproduced some mansion of the early 
Georgian era with which he was familiar across the 
sea. 

“At one end of the room stand lofty oaken bookcases, 
framed in drapery of dark red cloth. Here ar.J there 
on ornamental brackets are some marble busts, among 
them a fine effigy of Gen. Washington. Easy chairs 
and reading stands are scattered around. 
“In the centre of the room, which is covered with a 
well-worn Persian carpet, there sits, writing at a round 
table littered with books and papers, a tall, bony man, 
apparently about seventy. 
“His long hair and beard are white as snow, but from 
beneath an ample forehead, indicating considerable in- 
tellectual power, there gleam a pair of dark lustrous 
eyes, from which the fire of youth seems not yet to 
have fled.” 
Mr. Lyman Abbott, whose eyes were more intent on 
seeing what was in the study that indicated the poet’s 
tastes than on finding association with the Georgian 
era, thus writes : 
The study is a busy literary man’s workshop; the 
table is piled with pamphlets and papers in orderly con- 
fusion; a high desk in one corner suggests a practice of 
standing while writing, and gives a hint of one secret 
of the poet’s singularly erect form at an age when the 
body generally begins to stoop and the shoulders to 
grow round. 
An orange tree stands in one window; near ita 
stuffed stork keeps watch; by the side of the open fire 
is the “children’s chair;’’ on the table is Coleridge’s 
inkstand; upon the walls are crayon likenesses of Em- 
erson, Hawthorne and Sumner. 
In one of the bookcases, which fill all the spare wall- 
space and occupy even one of the windows, are, rar- 
est treasure of all, the _— own works in their origi- 
nal manuscript, carefully preserved in handsome and 
substantial bindings. 
The whole house is eloquent with the speech with 
which the poet’s pen has endowed it. 
—~+oo—__—_——_ 

AN ASTONISHED COUNTRYMAN. 
Conjurers, and even men skilled in the graver dexter- 
ities of science, commonly retain humor enough to 
amuse themselves at the expense of the ignorant, when 
the temptation is strong. The Hartford Times says: 

“Protessor”’ E. C. Bassett, of this city, can tell many 
interesting incidents connected with his experience as a 


psychologist and balloonist, but he was never taken for 
“old cloven-hoof”’ but once. This was on Talcott 


Mountain, where he was making acup of ‘‘French’’ cof- 
fee by the road. This was done by pouring a little 
brandy into acup of cold coffee, and then setting fire 


- 


0 it. 

While he was so employed, a farmer came jogging by 
n his wagon, and stopped to see what Bassett was up 
to. The latter invited the old man to take some coffee. 
The brandy was still blazing, but the more brilliant 
blaze of the noonday sun completely obscured the flame. 
The countryman alighted and asked for a match with 
which to light his pipe. 

**7 don’t use matches,”’ was Bassett’s answer. ‘‘See!” 

And Bassett held a piece of paper over the cup of cof- 
fee and it ignited instantly. He turned to hand the light 
to the stranger, and saw him clambering into his wagon. 

“Get up!” shouted the man to his horse. “I never 
have dined with the devil, and I don’t propose to begin 
now.” And he drove furiously away. 


me 
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A CALL FOR TEARS. 
The following little incident furnishes an eloquent 
comment on the vile trade that lives by putting tempta- 
tion in weak men’s way. 


Dr. John Hall, the eminent New York minister, 
stood recently on a boat in New York harbor. Beside 
him stood a plainly-dressed man. Not far away was a 
well-dressed young man who was tipsy. The people 
were making sport and laughing at the drunken man. 
Mr. Hall remarked to the stander-by,— 

“They should hardly laugh at him.” 

The plainly-dressed man replied, ‘‘It is a thing to cry 
over.’ 

The man then told Dr. Hall of his own troubles— 
how he fled from Scotland to get his wife away from 
drink; of her death from the effects of strong drink; 
of two of his children who inherited the love of liquor; 
and how he was then fleeing with them to a town in 
Ohio, where he was told liquor was not to be had. 

To him, truly, it was ‘‘a thing to cry over.” 

———_____<@p>—_—_——— 
ENGLISH HORSE-CARS. 

The managers of sundry lines of horse-cars will not 
permit even a small dog to ride, but in England they 
are so accommodating that a pig is not an objectionable 
passenger : 

A Sheffield street-car well filled with passengers was 
stopped to admit a portly dame, who calmly entered 
bearing in her arms a lively young pig, which forth- 
with began to squeal vociferously. 

This set a couple of roosters in the other end of the 
car to crowing after the manner of their kind, and the 
joint din of pig and roosters provoked a number of 
babies into screaming. 

Then the other passengers began protesting, and in 
the midst of the tumult the pig bit its mistress’s finger 
to the bone, at which she uttered a vell which might 
have waked the “Seven sleepers.” Meantime the 
conductor was shouting at the top of his voice that he 
couldn’t allow such ‘‘goings on.”’ 
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“JouNn,” said a teacher, ‘‘I’m very sorry to have to 
punish you.” “Then don’t; I'll let you off this time,” 
responded John. 


“Dip you get that girl’s picture, Brown? You re- 
member that you said you were bound to have it.” 
“Well, not exactly,” said Brown; ‘I asked her for it, 
and she gave me her negative.” 

“How doI manage to rid myself of bores?’’ said a 
woman of the world. ‘Nothing is easier. When I 
want to send a man away I talk to him about myself 





will, if you don’t mind your own dusiness,” “Well, 





- WHITMAN’S FOUNTAIN PUMP 
A Lady or Child can use 
it. Send for large hand-., 
some Illustrated Cata- 
logue. J. A. Waitman 


ATHLETIC 
UNIFORMS. 
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Send 10 cents for ILLUSTRATED 
LITHOGRAPHIC FASHION PLATE, 
and complete price-list of Base 
Ball, Tennis, Boating, and Gymna- 
sium Suits. A. G. SPALDING & 

t., Chicago, Il. 


BROS.,108 Madison SS) 
“BUCKEYE” 
LAWN MOWER. 


The lightest and easiest run- 
ning MOWER ever made. 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS, 
PMAST, FOOS & CO, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
Send for catalogue and prices, 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of 
Old and New Books at 30 to 60 per 
cent. Discount from publisher's prices. | 
a, Standard. =~ stare 3o0oks. | 
Send postal for best 00 Ds 

ever_issued FREE, a 

ISTES & LAURIAT, 
St., op. “Old South,” Boston, Mass, | 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD, 
Ask Local Dealers for Them. 

Mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt ofthe price, which is, for 
black handle, medium and small 
size, $2; wide blade, $2.50; 
ivory, $3; extra ivory, $3.50 each. Send for descriptive 
list. Every Razor is Fully Warranted by 

BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 
374 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


Is what every boy wants, and 

what every man ought to have, 
Send 3c. stamp for new, elegantly 

illustrated, 36-page Catalogue and 

Price List. 

THE POPE M’F’G CO, 

No, 597 Washington &t., 

Boston, Mass, 








And BREATH PURIFIER, 


and yet so pleasant and convenient to use, its exceeding 
popularity does not surprise any one. Every person 
who has ever used it proclaims it a perfect antidote to 
dental decay. Pure teeth are essential to a pure 
breath, and both are enjoyed by all who use the bal- 
samic SOZODONT 

Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 





An Article that is at once 





EUROPE!!! | 


Cook’s Grand Excursions leave New York, June 
8th, and July Ist, Iss2.) Full particulars in special 
Pamphlet, sent free onapplication. sage tickets 
by all Atlantic steamers. Special lities for secur- 
ing good berths. Tourist tickets for individual tray- 
ellers in Europe, by all routes, at reduced rates. 

Cook’s Excursionist, with Maps, by n ail 10 cents. 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 

C. A. BARATTONI, Manager. P. O. Box 1611, 


SUPERIORITY PROVED © 
THE SIMPLEST & BEST SEWING MACHINE IS THE 
—LIGHT — RUNNING 


















Perfect in every particular. 200,000 sold yearly, 


NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ills., Orange, Mass., or Atlanta, Ga. 


EVERY LITTLE GIRL 
Will Want for Her Doll 
A WATERPROOF CIRCULAR, 


Just like the one worn by her mother. Sizes are 10, 12, 
l4and I6inches. Write your address plainly, state size 
wanted, and send with 50 cents to 


YOUNG & CO.,,26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass., 
and Dollie’s Cloak will be sent by return mail. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


The Horsman Rubber Tire 
BICYCLE, 


36, 42, 44 and 46 inch Wheel. 
Prices $30 to $50 Each. 
New York Agency for Columbia 
Bicycles. Headquarters for Bicycle 
Sundries. Horsman’s celebrated 


@ LAWN TENNIS 


Send stamp for Illustrated Price-List and 
Book of Instructions. 


















Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech-Loaders, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 


OUR $i5_SHOT-GUN 


at greatly reduced price. 


E, 1. HORSMAN, 80 & 82 William St., N. Y. 
Gil N Cis stamp for our New 
Illus. Catalogue, 1881-82. 


P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, O. 
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General Catalogue for 1882 (No. 40), 194 pages, 800 illus- 
trations of Firemen’s, Boating, and Gymnasium Goods, 
Skates, Model Engines and Figures, Air-Guns, Targets, 
Revolvers, Scroll-Saws and Fixtures, Wigs. Beards, and 
all Theatrical Outfits, Clog and Song-and-Dance Shoes, 
Magic Tricks, Musical Instruments, Chess, Checkers, 
Dominoes, Cribbage, &c., and all the best Novelties, sent 
by mail for 10 cents. PECK & SNYDER, 

126, 128, amd 130 Nassau Street, New York. 





POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 


STOVE 





ae I want him to stay indefinitely I talk about him- 
sel ” 


liness, Durability and Cheapness. Unequaled. 
MORSE B : Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 





ATEETH PRESERVER | 


GOOD FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


u can Send your Address, and say you saw this 
advertisement in this paper, giving the date, also enclose 
$2 with it for a six-pound package of our finest, pure 
Japan Tea at 50 cents per pound—equals any you can buy 
at 70 to 80c. This is aspecial offer to introduce our Teas 
to consumers in the country. 


FORMOSA TEA IMPORTING 00., 
88 State St., Chicago. 


GOLEe 


PENs. — 


PENCILS. HOLDERS, C: 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN, 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready foruse. A luxury to persons who 
care to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price List. 
Our Goods are sold by first-class dealers. 


TO CONSUMERS OF 


REFINED SUGAR. 


In consequence of the wide-spread belief in the con- 
tinued adulteration of Refined Sugar, the Boston Sugar 
Refinery has decided to protect the reputation it has 
acquired during fifty years of business, by providing its 
customers and the public with unquestioned guar- 
antees of the purity of its product. At large expense 
it has arranged that the official chemist of the State of 
Massachusetts shall test the contents of each package 
bearing its brand, and his stamped certificate that itis 
e from all adulteration will be found on each 
barrel; and further to prevent tampering with its con- 
tents, a paper label with the words ‘‘Guaranteed 
Pure Sugar” will be pasted across each head. By 
adopting these means the Boston Sugar Refiner 
is satisfied that the Sugarof their manufacture will reach 
the consumer in its original purity. 
Boston, January, 1882, 





















BOYS! 


If you want somethin 
that will keep fun on hance 
Vall the time, get one of 
ese 


PATENT BOW GUNS, 


with globe sight and 5 metal-pvinted arrows. 
Price $1. Sent to any part of the U.S. for 2c. 
extra. Itshoots 200 yards and hits the squir- 
rel every time after you have learned to use 
it right. Send for a beautiful Catalogue of 
SCROLL SAWS, Fancy Woods and De- 
signs, Carving and Engraving Tools, Fishing 
Tackle, Gymnasium and Sporting Goods, 
Skates, &c., Kc. Also 20,000 of the most beau- 
titul GOLD and Colored Picture Cards, 
Foreign and American, for SCRAP BOOKS 
and ALSUy % — 2De., 20 for 40e., 40 for 70e. 
EDW. } wT 


. tGHT, 
1en, Marshall Co., Indiana, 
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THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


OIL STOVE. 







Wire Gauze, Non-Explosive 


The only Oil Stove made \ 
with Wire Gauze inside 
the Reservoir, on the prin- 
ciple ofthe Sir Humphrey 
Davy Safety Lamp, for 
use in Mines, thus making 
it Absolutely Non-ex- 
plosive. 

Will not smoke when 
laced in the drauglit. 

Reservoir finished in imi- 
tation of Scotch Granite. 

Our 1882_ Stove has 
improved Bake Oven, 
Sloan’s Hinged Chimney 
Fronts, and many other 
valuable improvements. 7 


"a 
Send for Catalogue. es 


If you want our beautiful cards illustrating t 
Wonders of the World, send six cents postage. 
The Adams & Westlake M’f’z Wo., 

45 Summer Strect, Boston. | 100 Beekman Strect, N. Y. 
95 Lake Street, Chicago.|7 E. Fourteenth St., N. Y. 
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CHADBORN 2: COLOWELLMFECo-NEWBURGH.NY. 
DR. SWETT’S ROOT BEER. 


It acts — on the stomach, liver and kidneys. For 
home use, packages to make 5 gallons, by mail, 25 cents, 
and two 3c. stamps for postage; 4 packages, $1, prepaid. 
Composed of Sarsaparilla, Lite of Man, Juniper, Winters 
Green, Dandelion, &c. Prepared at N. E. Botanic De- 
pot, 245 Washington Street, Boston. 

GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 
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tHe BEST THING KNOWN For 
WASHING «> BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family, rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK, 
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For the Companion, 


DECORATION DAY. 


The everlasting peace of God 
Has wrapped the heroes round; 

The winds breathe low, the daisies blow 
Above each soldier’s mound, 


The children seek in field and wood 
The pale buds of the May 
And white-haired mothers 
For this Memorial Day. 


While loyal hands in all the land 
The precious tributes bind, 
Your memory, © noble slain, 
Is in each Mower enshrined, 


cull the flowers 


And though at last the heart lower’s breath 
ay fade from shaft and mound, 
Yet the eternal peace of God 
W ill fold the heroes round! 
IpA D. MUNROE. 
+e 
LIGHT WINES AND BEER. 

The often-urged plea for the use of beer drawn from 
the example of Germany may perhaps be best an 
swered by the following from the Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate : 

“And now comes acry of distress from Germany— 
the land of wine and lager—a ery of alarm at the in- 
crease of drunkenness. The advocates of light wines 
and beer as substitutes for rum and whiskey have for 
years pointed to Germany as illustration. The advo- 
cates of the free sale of beer and ale have pointed to the 
same example. 

“But now the Nation publishes a Berlin letter upon 
the alarming increase of intemperance, and the use of 
alcoholic drinks in place of, or in addition to, the use of 


beer. Belgium has, since 1840, more than doubled the 


use of alcohol, and in the industrial counties has a dram. | 


shop for every seven persons. In Germany the dram 
shops increased in two years 12,261—about 10 per cent. 
The Emperor of Germany, in his late address to his 
Parliament, called attention to the serious increase of 
crimes and misdemeanors, committed by men in a state 


of drunkenness, and Parliament has sought to limit the | 
It is apparent that | 


number of licensed dram-shops. 
wine and beer are no preventives of drunkenness. 
Kather they awaken and stimulate the appetite for 
stronger drinks.” 


One more plea should be examined—the allegation | 


that the consumption of beer is conducive to health. 
In this connection, Sir Henry ‘Thompson, a distinguished 
London physician, says 

“The habitual use of ‘criacnted liquors to an extent 
far short of that necessary t.. produce intoxication, and 
such as is common in all ranks of society, injures the 
body and diminishes the mental power to an extent 
which L think few of. Such, at all 
events, is the result of observations during more than 


people are aware 
twenty years of professional life, devoted to both hospi 
Thus | have no hesitation in 
attributing a large proportion of the most dangerous 


tal and private practice. 


maladies which come under my notice, as well as those 
which every medical man has to treat, to the ordinary 
and daily use of fermented drink taken in the quantity 


which is conventionally deemed moderate. 
+? 
FARMERS FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

Fifty years ago the farmers depended almost wholly 
on the products of their farm for the supply of their 
A writer in the 
Boston Journal thus sketches the raising of the raw 


tables, and, largely, for their clothing. 


material for garments and the process of manufactur- 
ing them at the farm-house : 


Every farmer kept a tlock of sheep, and wool consti- 
tuted a large proportion of the clothing of the family. 
It was carded, spun and woven at home, and made into 
garments for both sexes. ‘The best clothes for the men 
and boys were made of what was called ‘‘fulled cloth.” 

This was made at home, of the finest material, and 
taken to the mills known as “fulling mills,’ where it 
was put through a process of thickening, dyeing and 
finishing. The women used to wear gowns of cloth 
which was called ‘pressed woollen.” 

This was simply home-made flannel, taken to the 

ills above-named, and pressed, so as to presenta glossy 


very farmer had a small patch of flax. This was 
pulled and spread out in rows on the ground, “rotted,”” 
and then “broken” and “swingled,”’ and was thus pre- 
pared for the combing, carding and the “little wheel,”’ 
as the machine was called on which the flax was spun, 
to distinguish it from the larger machine for spinning 
wool. 

It was woven into cloth for table covers, towelling, 
sheeting and shirting. The “tow,” which was the coarse 
portion combed out on the “hetchel,”” was spun into a 
coarse yarn, of which a cloth was made for summer 
suits for the men and boys. 

The tow shirt, so commonly worn, was, when new, 
an instrument of torture to the wearer, as it was full of 
prickling spines left from the woody part of the stalk. 

The tailor of the old days, with his goose, travelling 
from house to house, to make up the clothes for the 
men and boys—or to cut and fit them for the gossiping 
“tailoress” to complete—is not known to the present 
generation. 
+e 


HE GOT THE SPEECH, 
Reporters, as a rule, are persevering men, and like 


to give good value for their services. A good story is 


told of Lord Palmerston’a experience of importunate | 


reporters. It certainly does not justify the impression 
that great Englishmen are surlicr than great Ameri- 


cans. 


A London scribe having heard that his lordship was 
to be present at an archery meeting in a small country 
village in Hampshire, posted down to the village and 
attended the meeting. 

Lord Palmerston’s task was to distribute prizes to 
some half-dozen blushing young ladies, and the whole 
company present did not number much above a score. 
His lordship performed the task with his customary 
grace and good-humor, giving the young ladies a kindly 
pat on the head, but making only the most common- 
— observations. The reporter waited anxiously in 
vis place until, to his horror, he saw the proceedings 
brought to a close without any formal speech from the 
premier, 

This was more than he could stand. He rushed froni 
his corner to the noble lord, who was passing out of the 
room. 

; “My lord, I beg your pardon, but really this won't 
ao. 

“What do you mean?’ waa the reply of the aston- 
jshed statesman 


_ THE 


“Why, you've made no speech! 
way from London to report it, and [ must have aspeech 
of some sort.” 

Whereupon, it is on record that the good-tempered 
old gentleman turned back, and detained the retreating 
audience for twenty minutes, while he gave them a 
genial dissertation on the good qualities of English 
women in general, and of Hampshire lasses in particu- 
lar.—Chambers’s Journal. 
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A FOUR-FOOTED GHOST. 


It is usually worth while to investigate what fright- 
ens us. Quite probably the spectre that creates our 
alarm will prove more to be pitied than feared. A 
writer in the Recorder and Covenant says: 


Many years ago a gentleman related to me his expe- 
rience when a boy in England, thus: 

My nearest way home was by a footpath through the 
village churchyard. The moon was shining brightly, 
and I determined to take the short cut. When I was 
among the graves, | heard arattling sound and a moan- 
ing, which appeared to be at a short distance and to 
come from under ground. 

I stood and listened and heard this repeated. I had 
| supposed that I did not believe in ghosts, but this un- 
derground rattling and moaning, and among the dead, 
made me feel very strange. But | was determined to 
know what it signified, and cautiously moving in the 
direction of the sound, Il saw a new-made grave with 
something white moving in it, and heard the rattling 
and moaning come from this grave. 

I had thus a first-rate ghost at a short distance from 
me, but | forced myself up to the side of the grave. I 
then found that a white calf had fallen into the new- 
made grave, and in his efforts to escape, scratched down 
the gravel which made the rattling sound, and then 
| gave a moan of distress at his imprisonment. 


+o - 
PUNS ON AUTHORS’ NAMES. 


A humorous writer thus associates popular quota- 
tions with names of authors who did not write them: 





| ‘Two heads are better than one,”’ was originated by 
a man named Cooper, while heading a barrel in his 
humble cooper shop. 
| AJl’s well thatends well,” was said by Burns, when 
he puta poultice on a lump raised by a hot branding 
| jron, used in the gauger business. 
“Faint tart ne’er won fair lady,’”’ was written by 
Crabbe, when he sent a sour-apple pie to bis mother-in- 
aw. 
“Be sure you’re right, then go on head,” was the re- 
| mark of Hood. 
| “Great ery and little wool,” is original with Bacon. 
“He jests at scars that never felt a wound.” —Shakes- 
peare. 
‘Too many cooks spoil the broth,” shows that it 
must be Browning. 
“The milk in the cocoanut,” is evidently from the 
pen of Cowper. 
“Don’t get your back up at trifles, 
Campbell. 


” 


are the words of 
+o, 


THE meanest man on record sent through a post- 
office a postal card on which was written, ‘Dear Jack : 
Here’s the detail of that scandal.” The rest was in 
Greek. 





| How to Do It. 
How to make a double reed Organ contain ten full sets 
of reeds. Answer—Call each OCTAVE aset. Reliable 
Organ dealers never do this. Sensational advertisers of 
bogus Organs do just this thing. (Com. 
— a 
Sore Throat, Coughs, Colds, and similiar 
troubles, if suffered to progress, result in serious pul- 
monary affections, oftentimes incurable. “Brown's Bron- 
chial Troches” reach directly the seat of the disease, and 
give almost instant relief. 25c. a box. (Com. 





mang bayer Lely rama ty Hoe different 
for ten 3c, stamps. CARD WOR fontpelier,Vt 


THE CARPENTER ORGAN, Worcester, Mass., 
is the best. See advertisement in another column. 
BEAUTIFUL SAMPLES of Colored Letter- 
ing with the Automatic Shading Pen, sent free on 
application. J. W. STOAKES, Milan, O. 
100 SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, 1L0e.; 100 7rans- 
fer Pictures, 10€.; 20Gem Chromos, 20¢.; or the lot 
for 25c. Name this paper. H. E. Slayton, Montpelier, Vt. 








| AGENTS WANTED to sell Dr. CHACE’S 2000 


pcipe Book. Sel/s at sight. You double | 
your money. Dr.Chace’sPrintingHouse,AnnHarborMich | 





make immense| SELLING OUR NEW 
AGENTS PROFITS! Household Articles. 


For terms,etc.address W.H.Sutherland&Co.Cincinnati,O 


Advertising Cards! Everybody should have our 
“X.L.C.R. Packet” ofelegant new designs, French Com- 
icalities, &c. 15 samples, with list and prize offers, l0c. 
AcME CARD Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 





~ Look at the advertisement in our issue of 
Sere 27 about that new Semi-Hammerless 
! 


ngle Gun. : ieee 
W Have Kent’s Commentaries, Manual for Young 
Men, $1, Young Ladies’, full moroceo, $1.50. Sent 
postpaid. LEE & SHEPARD, 41 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW ' ‘fe The Key to Fortune 
BOOK. Practical Life. in allA venues of Life. 


600 pp. Clear type, finest binding and illustrations, 
AGENTS WANTED. $75 to $150 per month, For Terms, 
address J.C. MCCURDY & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALG E fe Farm Boy to Senator. Canal Boy 
« to President. HORATIO ALGER, JR., 
two new books for boys, $1.25 each, 
A list of School Books, taken in exchange for above, 
will be sent on application, 
ARTHUR HINbs, NewYork P. O, 





Agents Wanted. 2 2 pe Z\3S.M.SPeNCER 
Sells rapidly. - 112 Wash’n St. 
Particulars free °o (a Boston, Mass. 


M4 IDEN’S VOW and 75 other Songs WITH MUSIC 
all for 12 cts., 100 Autograph Album Selections, 3 cts, 
HATHAWAY, 339 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


CARDS! 


Send two 3c. stamps to Charles Tollner, Jr., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., fora new set oflargeChromo Cards, 
and Catalogue of latest designs published. 


“WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


| Thecheapest, most Durable and Best-Look- 
ing Shoeworn, Thoroughly water proof, 
For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, Butchers, 
Farmers, and Laborers of all kinds, it is 
without an equal. Send stamp 
for circular and price list. 

CHAS. W. COPELAND, 

Sole Manufact’r, Boston, Mass- 





GOLDEN MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, 
| from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and blood Diseases, its effects are marvel- 
lous. Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. Send 
stamp for pamphiet on Skin Diseases. Address, WORLD'S 
DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Accidents 
. Thehand- 


riagestep made. Forged from 
best iron and formed with 

@ sunken panel, in which is se- 
cured a plating of_ richly 
. Durability war- 

ranted. Illustrated circular free, 
@ Co., Boston, Mass. 


STEPS. 


Russer Step ManuracTURm 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| about the Neck; and your “Favorite Prescription” has 





| Strong, Cobb & Co., Cleveland; and Eastern druggists. 


manufactured at | 








“WITH GRATEFUL FEELINGS.” 
Dr. PLERCE, Buffalo, N. Y.: Dear Sir—Your “Golden 
Medical Discovery” aud “Purgative Pellets” have cured 
my daughter of Scrofulous Swellings and open Sores 


accomplished wonders in restoring to health my wife, 
who had been bed-fast for eight munths from Female 
Weakness. I am with grateful teelings, Yours truly 

T. H. LONG, Galveston, Texas. 





VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 
A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves, 


Aids wonderfully in the mental and 
bodily growth of infants and children. 
Gives a healthier and more intellectual 
childhood. Restores vitality to all per- 
sons afflicted with weakness, nervous- 
ness, or sleeplessness. Promotes good 
digestion. For sale by druggists, or mail 
$1. F. CROSBY CO., 6th Ave., N. Y. 


HALE’S HONEY OF 


HOREHOUND AND TAR, 


For Adults and Children. | 
The Great Cure for all COUGHS, 
COLDS, DIFFICULT BREATH- 
i ING AND AFFECTIONS OF THE 
THROAT, BRONCHIAL TUBES 
AND LUNGS, LEADING TO CON- 
~ = SUMPTION. 
t®~ Children derive great benefit from its 
soothing properties when suffering with Croup 
and Whooping Cough. Sold by all druggists. 

é C. N. CRITTENTON, Proprietor, New York. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 
’ 

PROTECTOR supplies a long-felt want. 

A lady now may wear a sitk dress at 
the wash-tub without danger of soiling it. The Sleeve 
Protector is tight-fitting, self-adjusting, can be put on 
or offinan instant. is cheap, durable, and sells at sight 
everywhere. Every lady who dresses in the afternoon 
is obliged either to remove her dress to w lishes, er 
to perform any of the various household : 
the risk of soiling it. The Sleeve Protector is made 
gossamer rubber, reaches nearly to the shoulder, is light, 
durable, and will last a lifetime. 
costing 2 cts., will e a dress costing many dolla 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Sample pair. 25c.; 3 
pairs, 60¢c.; 1 doz. pairs, $1.65, post-paid. UNION MANU- 
FACTURING Co., 44 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


THAT TIRED FEELING 


The lassitude, languor and debility peculiar to this 
season are wholly overcome by taking Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla. It purities, vitalizes, and enriches the blood, 
invigorates the nervous system, and imparts new life 
and energy to all the functions of the body. 

“I cheerfully recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla for 
biliousness and all impurities of the blood. Last spring 
I was much benefited by it.”— Mrs. J. W. Clement, 
Franklin, N. H. 

A lady tells us “the first bottle has done my daughter 
a great deal of good; her food does not distress her 
now, nor does she suffer from that ertreme tired feeling 
which she did before taking Hood's Sarsaparilla.” A sec- 
ond bottle effected a cure. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Sold by Johnston, Holloway & Co., Phila.; Fuller & 


Fuller, Morrisson, Pluamer & Co., Chicago; Richard- 
son & Co., St. Louis; Redington & Co., San Francisco; 








Gossamer Waterproof. Sleeve 


as 
dutie 


A pair of Protectors 


$1, 6 for $5. Made by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 








TRA 
MARK 





CAUTION! 


Unprincinied persons desiring to deceive the pub. 

lic with their imitations, usually copy 
i. The FLASK-shaped Bottle. 

i. The BLUE Wrapper. 

Wl, The general style of steel engraved Trade- 
Mark LABEL adopted 1858, for BROWN’S 
GENUINE GINGER. 

The additional Trade-Mark in Red, White and 
Black, was adopted Jan. 1, 1881, to meet 
just such FRAUDS. 

Belowis a fac-simile of Wrapped Bottle (reduced!) 
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TAMAICANGINGER.! 
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\ NLE.Cor-of Foth& Chestnut Sts 
(PHILADELPHIA 
Dose for @ gronnverson.one tea spoon! 
fora child 101072 years old, halla tea woontal, 
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c—_ in Sugar 


For sale by Druggists, Grocers and General Dealers 
in all parts of the world. 


DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 
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No other disease is so poceatont in this coun- 
try as Constipation, and no remedy has ever 
equalled the celebrated Kidney-Wort as a cure. 
Whatever the cause, however obstinate the case, 
this remedy will overcome it. 
THIS distressing complaint 
: * is very apt to be complicated 
with Constipation. Kidney- Wort strengthens 
the weakened parts and quickly cures all kinds 
of Piles, even when physicians and medicines 
have before failed. 
¢2~ If you have either of these troubles 


PRICE $1. | USE| Druggists Sel! 
KIDNEY-WORT 


Medicine for a Woman. Invented by a Woman. 
repared by a Woman. 


Gro fe alte 
Lyla ohare 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
‘ VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses 
so common to our best population, 


IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 

te It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 

t@” Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. _<3 

It is a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 
t@” ITS MERITS KEErv UP THE SALE. _22 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach, 

hat feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 

backache, is often permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the system, 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
€ oonpoune is unsurpassed, 

-YDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE CoOM- 

POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also in the form of lozenges, on re- 
veipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham free- 
ly answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamphlet. 
Enclose stamp. Address as above. Mention this paper. 


Acts at the Same Time on 





Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 
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No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 


t®~ Sold by all Druggists. _22 


ASTORIA 


Old _ Dr. Pitcher’s remedy for 
Children’s Complaints. 
‘Pleasant, Harmless, and 
Wonderfully 











And the only Dr. SHERMAN known to the public during 
| the past 35 years, fur his successful method of treating 
rupture without the distressing injuries trusses inflict, 
and without any operation or hindrance from labor and 
| with perfect security from the danger of strangulated 
| rupture, may be consulted at his New York office, 251 
| Broadway, SATURDAY, MONDAY and TUESDAY. 
His book on the 


CURE OF RUPTURE 


Contains endorsements of Ministers, Merchants, Physi- 
| cians, Farmers and others who have been treated and 
} cured by Dr. Sherman's method. 


It is mailed to those 
} who send 10 ets. 





WHAT WILL THE WEATHER BE YO-MORROW? 
POOL’S SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER 


Or STORM GLASS and THERMOMETER Combined, 
WILL TELL YOU! 
It will detect and indicate 


correctly any change in 
the weather i2 to 48 hours 
in advance. It will tell 
what kind of storm is ap- 
roaching, and from what 
irection—invaluable 
navigators. Farmers 
can plan their work ac 
cording to its predictions. 
Saves 5) times its cost in 
a single sexson. as an 
accurate thermometer at- 
tached, which alone i 
worth the price of the 
combination. This great 
WEATHER INDICATOR 
is endorsed by the most 
eminent Physicians, Pro- 
essors,and Scientific men 
of the day to be the 
EST IN THE WORLD ! 


nicely finished walnut 
frame, with silver-plated 
trimmings,etc., making it 
a beautiful as well as use- 
ful ornament. We will 


4. Agents are making 
trom to $20 daily sell- 
ing them. A trial will con- 

J Order at o 


Just the thing to sell to 
farmers, merchants, etc. 
Inyalvable to everybody. 


lar and terms. Address 
THERMOMETER 
eset oe of the kind in fhe world), 
we swego Count -Y. 
Write your Post Uifice, Coons ond State nn eT remit by 
money-order, draft on New York or registered letter, at our risk. 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 
None genuine without our ie Mark, and Bigne- 
ture of J. A. Poon, on back of Instrument, as below: 


Send for Circu 
OSWEGO WORKS, 
(Largest estab’ 


Every ed Perfect and Reliable. 

Size of Instrument h 9% inches, width 8% inches 

If you are not satisfied on receiving the instrument, 
return it at once and we will refund your money. 
laase state where you saw onr advertisement. 








